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California Honey Granulates.—The 
editor of the California Apiculturist 
|says: ‘* We have noticed that Cali- 
fornia honey will granulate as often 
| as it does not. It depends a good 
|deal in what shape the honey was 
when it was extracted ; if fully ripe, 
it is more apt to candy sooner.” 

a= Each succeeding year the uni- 
comb sections become more popular, 
and, so far, the demand for them has 
doubled every year. Those intended 
to hold one pound of honey are the 
most popular for retailers of comb 
honey, while the producers generally 
prefer those holding two pounds. The 
more rapid sale of the former, how- 
ever, will probably more than repay 
the producer for the trifle less in 
amount that the bees may store, from 
the fact of their small capacity. We 
must foliow the lead of the market, 
demand what it may, if we would be 


: successful. 


- 





Apiculture and Botany.— We observe 


454 | OUT contemporary: in California has | 


/adopted our special feature of com- 


os #2 | bining apiculture with botany. Many | 


bee-keepers in America owe much of 


| their success to the encouragement 
/and protection of honey-producing 
| 


| plants, suggested by the BEE JouR- 
NAL. As the stock-raiser familiarizes 
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= 458 \ nish the best and most profitable 
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499 | grazing for his stock, so should the | 
459 | 


in, | bee-keeper recognize and plant the, 
499 | flowers best suited to his bees, local- | 
‘| ity and climate. | 

= We observed a bee on sweet clo- | 
460 | ver on Monday last. 





The National Convention. 


The following is the official call of 
the Secretary, Dr. Parmly, for the 
Convention of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society. We hope there 
will be a large attendance: 


The North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society will hold their 13th an- 
nual meeting at Washington Park 
Hall, Cincinnati, O., across Washing- 
ton Park from the Exposition build- 
ing. Time, Oct. 3rd to 5th, 1882. 
First session Tuesday, 10 a. m., Oct. 
3. Weare encouraged to hope that 
this will be a very profitable meeting, 
as we are promised papers from, and 
the presence of, a large number of 
our most prominent bee-keepers both 
in the United States and Canada, and 
essays and implements of the apiary 
are expected from abroad to add to 
the knowledge imparted by the re- 
search and inventive skill and meth- 
ods of our countrymen. 

EHRICK PARMLY, Sec. 

New York, July 12, 1882. 





Increasing Popularity of Cook’s Man- 
ual.—So rapid has been the increasing 
popularity of ‘‘ Cook’s Manual of the 
Apiary,” that we have recently been 
obliged to issue another edition, mak- 
ing 9,000 published to date. Apiarists 
have been particularly fortunate in 
the high order of talent devoted to 
the preparation of text-books, but 
|**Cook’s Manual” has rapidly taken 
| the front position, and the Professor’s 
| scientific and practical education will 
| enable him easily to keep his excellent 
_ book in the advance, as the frequency 
|of the editions give him opportunity 
to anticipate the progressive steps. 








&= In the Newcomerstown, O., In- 
dex, of July 6, 1882, we notice a long 
article describing the bee hive and 
supply establishment of Mr. R. L. 
Shoemaker, who, by an accident, lost 
his eye a few weeks ago. We are 
pleased to see that his establishment 
is of such large proportions. 
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Farmers Rejoicing. 


The crop prospects throughout much 
of the country are very encouraging. 
The excessive rains, we are sorry to 
note, have been quite damaging to 
corn, which will require the most fa- 
vorable weather from this through to 
make even a fair crop, but wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, clover, grass and 
potatoes, will be more than an average 
in yield and quality. 

In Kansas the oats crop has in- 
creased from 280,167 acres in 1881 to 
447,695 acres in 1882, and all reports 
say that it will be the heaviest crop 
ever harvested in that State. The 
wheat crop just harvested will reach 
over 30,000,000 busheis, and of superior 
quality. The acreage of corn willrun 
6 per cent. over last year, amounting 
to 4,500,000 acres, which, at 30 bushels 
per acre, will foot 135,000,000 bushels ; 
it is expected, however, to reach 
175,000,000. | 

A dispatch from Lincoln, Neb.., | 
says ‘‘each day strengthens the be- 
lief in a harvest such as was never 
known in the State before.” Of rye 
the yield is much larger than in any 
year previous, and the wheat crop is 
larger and of better quality than the 
average. Oats and barley are heavy 
and of good quality. Wild and tame 
grasses look well, and potatves and 
other vegetables were never better. 

In one county in Indiana (Miami) 
alone, the present wheat crop will run 
over 1,200,000 bushels. Corn is not 
doing so well, being neglected by the 
farmers to secure their immense 
wheat crop. 

So far as we can learn from differ- 
ent prominent points in Illinois, crops 
of all kinds, excepting corn, are very 
encouraging, even better than was 
anticipated a short time since. 

A report from Dakota says ‘ the 
prospect to-day has never been 
equaled. Wheat, oats and barley are 
heading out with a stand indicative 
of a crop simply enormous.” 

In Michigan the grain crops are 
hardly so flattering, but the yield will 
be a fair one. 

We have no reliable data of late 
date from other States, but anticipate 
the generality of crops will be equally 
good, as complaints are soonest cir- 
culated when at all unfavorable. 

Prices of live stock, especially hogs, 
have reached a fancy figure. We are 
told by dealers that the prices are 
purely fancy, speculative, and that 
they will have to be moderated con- 





siderably, as there is no real justifica- 


tion for them. Of course, prices of 
other meats sympathize largely with 
pork ; but, with the excellent pastur- 
age, it will be impossible to keep up 
the figures on cattle and sheep, and 
hogs will then sympathize to a certain 
extent with them, or they will be more 
largely substituted for food. 





Glucose in Fraudulent Uses. 


Mr. Le Roy Whitford, Lecturer to 
the Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Pomona 
Grange, has kindly sent usa copy of 
an essay read by him before the 
Grange. We have not space for it 
entire, and give only that portion re- 
lating to the glucose traffic, which 
will be read with interest. 


factories of glucose and corn sugar in 
this country, turning out 1,200,000 lbs. 
per day from 48,000 bushels of corn. 


he consumption of this vast product | 


is effected through fraud by mixing 
with sugar, maple syrup, candy, 
jelly, honey and other sweets. 

It has been supposed that, although 
of so low and poor a sweetening 
power that nobody would accept it 
for sugar or syrup when unmixed, it 
was not necessarily unwholesome as 
an article of diet when well made, 
and the numerous instances of injury 
to health, and even death from paral- 

sis and other diseases which are 

nown to have resulted from its use 
were supposed to be due to the pres- 
ence of aremnant of chemicals used 
in its manufacture. On the part of 
the manufacturers it is claimed that 
the sulphuric acid is all 


so that none can possibly remain in| recover, for chemists, 


the 





classical chemistry. Much as we owe 
to chemistry, it cannot be forgotten 
that from the days of the alchemists, 
when they tried to make gold from 
the baser metals they have been 
reaching after impossible things, and 
have often exclaimed ‘* Eureka” too 
soon. The product of the laborator 
may be identical in composition wit 
that of nature and yet differ widely 
in its effectf upon the human system. 
Nature, in some of her finer processes, 
is not to be approached by all the 
subtleties of the chemist’s art. 

Ask the chemist to tell you by his 
test what the difference is between a 
piece of Parian marble and a piece of 
the chalk cliff of England, and the 
answer from his laboratory will be 
that there is no difference whatever, 
both are carbonic acid and lime, and 
in the same relative proportion. Now 
ask him why they are not equally 
valuable as food for plants, and he 


et | cannot tell you. 
Published statistics show 2] manu- 


A piece of carbonate of magnesia 
from the rocks of Hoboken treated 
with sulphuric acid is epsom salts. 
The chemist will pronounce it such 
and pure. But if given as a cathartic 
it will produce severe griping if not 
death. 

Other instances might be cited 
showing that substances which are 
alike in composition are not always 
alike in their effects on the living 
organism, but it is enough for my 
purpose to show why grape sugar 
from corn starch treated with sul- 
phuric acid is not as wholesome as 
the fruit sugar which is produced in 
nature’s laboratory. 

James’ powders made from phos- 
phate of lime and oxide of antimony, 
were found after 100 years to be good 
for nothing when made of calcined 
lime rock. The East India Company 


recipitated | sued the manufacturer but could not 


Mr. James 


roduct or in the refuse meal | among them, decided that it was all 


which is sold to farmers to feed to| right in every respect. 


stock. Where the truth lies in this 


| 
| 


One word more in closing as to the 


controversy is not of paramount in- | remedies for the evils complained of. 


terest to consumers. It is enough for 


And first I would avoid the use of 


us to know that its use for only a few | these deleterious compounds by usin 


years has alarmingly increased the 
frequency of Bright’s disease, and 


| 


urchased 0 
To thwart the consumers 


instead pure articles 
producers. 


also that certain new and dangerous | and at the same time turn an honest 
maladies which are developing among | penny the glucose men bought the 
the poorer classes are attributed to | whole roduct of amber cane syrup of 


the use of glucosed sugars and syrups 
by many of our best medical authori- 
ties. I will only mention here, Jas. 
R. Nichols, editor of the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, who states posi- 
tively “that it does produce aggra- 
vated dyspeptic symptoms, and causes 
flatulency and painful affections of 
the bowels, and that its use in larger 
quantities as mixed with our sugars 
and syrups is deleterious to health.” 
His very interesting article closes 
with the declaration, ‘‘ That all con- 
sumers of sweets in this country are 
victims to a form of fraud which de- 
serves the prompt attention of our 
law makers.’ 

But it strikes me that the true 
cause of these effects upon the health 
may be concealed in the secret pro- 
cess by which the liquid glucose is 
converted into granulated sugar. This 
process is said to be unknown to 





Iowa last year, mixed it with their 
stuff and then threw it on the market 
as pure. : 

Honey directly from the apiaries 18 
almost never adulterated and as this 
fact is becoming well known an 
unprecedented demand is springing 
up for extracted honey to take the 
place of syrups. ‘‘ The honey of the 
trade,” as it is called, is no better, as 
it is manufactured in the great cities 
my such wholesale jobbers as the 

hurbers of New York. If honey 
ew pon re in cold weather it is the 

est evidence of purity. 

And finally, the only effectual 
remedy is to be sought in stringent 
laws against selling anything for 
what it is not, and the people have 
got to take this matter in hand and 
urge upon Congress a general law 
that shall put an effectual quietus upon 
these nefarious practices. 
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A Scurrilous Pamphlet. 





‘* Des Vessies pour des Lanternes 
ou la science apistique du Comte G. 
Barbo, par Giotto Ulivi.” This is the 
title of a pamphlet, the translation of 
which is, ‘* The windbag for the non- 
sense of Count Barbo, by Gioito 
Ulivi.”” This with the occompanying 
volume contains about 130 pages ; but 
the title is sufficient to disgust any 
honest seeker after truth. Count 
Barbo is a gentleman who devotes 
himself to the study of apiculture 
from a praiseworthy love for natural 
history, and has a discriminating 
judgment and scientific attainments 
which constitutes him one of the best 
authorities in Europe on all matters 
pertaining to the honey bee. Being 
wholly disinterested in all controvers- 








ies pertaining to them (as we are 
quite sure he never reared a bee for 
traffic), he has in no way allowed | 
prejudice to influence him in one of 
his conclusions, nor has impatience 





hindered him from making thorough 
and exhaustive researches into con 
terious problems. From a personal | 
acquaintance with Count Barbo, we | 
feel assured that Ulivi’s ridiculous | 
bombast will only bring upon himself | 
contempt, and increase the universal | 
respect and esteem for the noble | 
Count. | 





———_ 


Bees as Tipplers.—Mr. W. T. Clary 
has kindly forwarded us several ex- 
tracts from the Farming World, em- 
bodying a series of strictures from 
correspondents of that paper on Mr. 
A.C. Stipp, of South Carolina, for 
having advocated the use of the “old | 
box gum ” in preference to the mova- 
ble frame hive of modern date. Al-| 
together the correspondence is too} 
lengthy for publication in the BEE 
JOURNAL, and we will have to be| 
content with making the following | 
amusing extract from Mr. Stipp’s| 
first letter, which has opened 
field for attack : 

A good fruit year is always a bad 
bee year. They may do very well in| 
the early part of the season, but they 
will not do much after brandy time | 
comes. They are great drunkards, 
and when they have plenty of brandy, | 
which they always gather from the) 
fruit and distill for themselves, like | 
most other drunkards, they cease to | 
accumulate and only go through with | 
, What they have. They neglect the | 
more important duties of making a) 
pring, and mix their honey with their | 
brandy and betake themselves to hard 
rinking until of them die 


— 
drunk, if they don’t fill a drunkard’s 
grave. 








a fair }, : 
es Ymope you will have an extra good sea- 


| sg . | usually have a honey drouth of a few 
cess for him, in whatever enterprise | 


Distinguished Visitors. Bee-Culture in Florida. 


On the 14th inst. we were agreeably| Mr. W. S. Hart, of New Smyrna, 
surprised with a personal call from|Fla., has kindly sent usa copy of his 
Mr. James Anderson, bearing the | circular issued under the auspices of 
following courteous introduction : |the State Immigration Agent, and 


T. G. Newman, Esq., My ee ee Floridian. 
Friend.—Allow me to introduce to|1It is quite lengthy and interesting, 
you our most advanced bee-keeper in | but we confine ourself to makinga 
ee. To live hae! the hy and | few extracts. The circular consists 
ye tye Tele, fectiond. a | of a series of questions and answers. 
to be inthe bee world. For 50 years | We presume copies can be obtained, 
he has held his own against all comers, | by sending a few stamps to pay post- 
and he it was who went to the first | age, of Mr. Hart: 

Crystal Palace Show in London, and " > ‘ 

completely revolutionized the mode 
of taking surplus. He is ona short) in Florida ? 

visit in search of health, which I} Answer.— Yes. in many portions of 
sincerely hope he will gain, and bring | the State it pays as well or better 
back a host of information to us from | than in any other State, and there are 
Well do [| parts where bees can scarcely make a 
visit to Perth. | living. 

e able some day| Q.—What is the average increase 
and honey production per colony in 
an average year? A.—In good loca- 
|tions the average natural increase is 
| from 1 to 3 and 150 pounds of honey. 
They often do much better than this. 
| I have known one colony to increase 
Scotland, bee and honey show, of | naturally to nine strong ones, in one 


which Society Mr. Bennett is the | Season, and give considerable surplus 








Question.—Does it pay to keep bees 


our ** American cousins.” 
remember your happ 
and only hope I may i 
to come and see you. 
Yours, faithfully, 
Rost. J. BENNETT. 
Glasgow, Scotland, May 22, 1882. 


We met Mr. Anderson at the Perth, 


Mr. Robertson’s visit to the United 
States is for the purpose of making this 
a future home. He goes from here to 
Des Moines, Iowa, from there to 
Winnepeg, and thence to Los Ange- 
les, Cal., where he intends engaging in | 
bee and orange culture. He isa gen- | every month in the year. The first 
tleman of affable address, discrimi-| honey flow commences about the Ist 
nating observation, and much expe- | Of February and swarming about the 
rience, and we wish and predict suc- | 10th of March. In April or May we 


honored Secretary, and although Mr. | got and disease do 
Bennett’s very welcome letter was not | they have to contend with? A.—I 
necessary to insure Mr. Anderson a have never seen or known of a dis- 
cordial welcome, it lent a greater zest meen Ramen wo ans in a State. 
to our friendship for the distinguished | . nown here. bhe ret AME any ae oa 
visitor who bore such honorable cre- | dragon flies, ants, moths, and birds: 
dentials. We are glad that so far Mr. | but Italian bees, well attended, will 
Anderson’s impressions of our coun- poo Five pres =" —— —— 
try have been most favorable, and he ‘seem to affect them but little. 
will take back to Scotland a founda-| Q.—What part of the State would 
tion machine and various other ol | er ay we an —— to 
esccneine at. | locate in? A.—Having never been 
plements of our most improved pat |in the northern portion of the State, 
terns. He goes from here to visit a) [| know but comparatively little of its 
son several years a resident in Texas, | honey resources. I am told that bees 
and from thence to visit another in | 40 wey ee 4 a ae = 
Colorado. We wish him an agreeable | bees get the swarming fever in “Octo- 
visit in our country and a pleasant! ber, from a heavy flow of honey, 
return. which usually comes about that time. 
On the same day (July 14) Mr. Pat-|Fiutiay“and condiier tie Cont Sonne 
rick Robertson, of Newhall, Scotland, | ties lying south of the northern limit 
paid us a visit, bearing a letter of | of the mangrove tree (a little north of 
introduction which Mr. Bennett closes.| — unsurpassed for the in- 
thus gracefully: *‘* Kind regards, and Q.—Do bees get lazy after being in 
your State for a while? A.—No. 
son. Has Apis Americana reached ge me — poe Se yom 
Ere | round, what do they gather from, anc 
the top of the tree yet % what_is the quality of the honey ? 
A.—No, there are usually three and 
sometimes four honey seasons, with 
honey drouths between, each year. I 
will a from an article of mine 
published in the Florida Agriculturist, 


of November 9th, 1881: *‘* Our bees 
winter perfectly on the summer 
stands, and gather honey or pollen 


| weeks, sufficient to check the swarm- 


he may engage. |ing fever. Then comes the saw 
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palmetto, sweet bay, basswood, etc., 
iving a good flow of very heavy 
10oney, of light, amber color, and ex- 
cellent flavor. This flow lasts until 
the — almetto and mangrove 
come in, the last of June. From this 
on until about the 10th of August, the 
flow is continuous and heavy, the 
honey as handsome as can be pro- 
duced, and of very fine flavor. A rest- 
ing spell now comes for the bees, 
which lasts until the middle of Sep- 
tember, when the fall flowers, and 
later, the saw palmetto berries, yield 
a surplus of darker honey, suitable 
for winter supplies or spring feeding. 
As bees fly here almost every day in 
the year, fall honey can be fed with- 
out fear of dysentery. Some of the 
leading honey and pollen-producing 
trees are the maple, willow, sweet- 
gum, the bays, orange, myrtle, oak, 
basswood, hickory, youpon, mock- 
olive, saw palmetto, cabbage palmetto 
and mangrove, the last two of which 
come together, in the middle of the 
summer, and are unequaled as honey- 
producers by anything else in the 
whole vegetable kingdom known to 
the writer. They produce honey in 
abundance, of the finest quality, and 
we think it is safe to say, never fail 
to produce a good crop. We also 
have honey-producing vines and 
plants too numerous to mention. 

Q.—Where is your market for 
honey ? How do you ship ? And what 
are the prices obtained? A.—We 
have a limited home market for ex- 
tracted honey, at 8 to 10 cents, and 
comb 15 to 20 cents per pound; but 
most of the larger producers ship 
their crops to the markets of the 
North. 

Q.—Are there plenty of bees for 
sale near you, and if so, what are the 
prices asked? A.—In my immediate 
neighborhood there are very few bees 
for sale, as nearly everyone who “has 
any had rather buy than sell. Butin 
many parts of the State where ‘ im- 
proved bee-culture” is unknown 
plenty can usually be bought in log 


gums or in boxes at from $1 to $2 per | 


colony. 

Q.—Are there many engaged in the 
bee business near you? A.—There 
are quite a number of apiarists with- 
in a few miles of me, and some of 
them are skillful and well up in all 
the modern improvements, but 


know of no other good point in the | State of the atmosphere. 


State that comes anywhere near be- 
ing stocked. 

().—-How does Florida compare with 
California for bees? 


that are well posted and reliable, | 60°. 


write me from California that they 
oceasionally get very large crops of 
honey there, but that on an average, 
but one year in three can be counted 
on for much surplus, while occasion- 
ally they have a year that kills off 


thousands of colonies by starvation. | 


Also, that the fruit-raisers and bee- 


keepers are at war, and the former | 


are driving the latter into the moun- 


industries and good men are welcome 
to any part of the State, no matter 
where they come from. From what I 
can learn of the matter I am confident 
that our good bee pasturage is not 
more limited in extent than that of 
California, and there six hundred men 
give their whole time to the business, 





while I do not suppose there area 
dozen in this State but what keep 
bees merely as a side issue. 

Living is cheap here, as but little 
clothing is required; wood is plenty 
for the gathering; a house can be 
built for a ridiculously small sum 
that will do until a better can be 
afforded. Fishand game are rene £ 
and vegetables do well where properly 
attended to. Good board can be had 
with a private family for $3 to $7 per 
week. 

I am often asked what success I 
have had at bee-keeping, and so I 
have published my reports each year, 
but as this may reach many who have 
never seen them, I will say that in 
1880 I started in the spring with 
fourteen colonies, increased to forty 
and took nineteen hundred pounds of 
honey. It was considered a _ poor 
year and I used no foundation. In 
1881 I started with thirty-five colonies, 
increased to eighty-six, and took six 
thousand five hundred pounds of 
honey by actual weight; I also left 
about one thousand pounds in the 
hives that could have been spared 
without cutting the bees short in win- 
ter stores. 


a ee --= 


The California Honey Crop. 


As we have heretofore said, the 
prospect for a short honey crop in 
California is now a realized fact, and 
it only remains for the bee-keepers 
east of the Pacific slope to insist upon 
a good price for their honey, and to 
take no less. The Apiculturist for 





A.—Parties | nectar those that follow usuall 


July says: 


In Southern California the princi- 
pal honey season closes this month 
with the sumac bloom, which like 
most of the other honey producin 
plants that have preceeded it, wil 
/not yield much honey this season, 





| | judging from present indications and 


| It has been 


| our observation for several years past 
in this country that when the first 
flowers of the season fail to secrete 
fail 
The weather continues cool with 
| occasional indications of rain—this 
| state of things debar all hope for but 
| little more honey than perhaps will be 
{needed to carry the bees through the 
| winter with. In alfalfa localities bees 
| will doubtless store some surplus. 


_ & The postal law makes the taking 
| of a newspaper and the refusal to pay 


. tains, ‘* where no white man wants to | for the same, theft, and any person 


live.” Here in Florida our seasons 
are remarkably even in honey produc- 
tion, and we never have a year thata 
paying crop is not produced. Bee- 


| guilty of such action is liable to crim- 
| inal proceedings the same as though 


he had stolen goods to the amount of 


keeping is antagonistic to none of our | the subscription. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ancient Regulations Concerning 
Bees.—Mr. Kruegell has collected the 
following ‘‘ bee laws’ for the Benen- 
zeitung : 


1. Bees which live in the woods, or 
cling to fences, bushes, or out in the 
fields without being hived, are public 
property, and belong to anyone who 
secures them. 

2. Honey or wax which has been 
gathered by wild bees, may become 
the property of whoever takes pos- 
session of it.—Cournelle. 

3. But when bees have become do- 
mesticated in a hive, or elsewhere, 
they are the personal property of who- 
ever possesses that place, and heis 
not allowed to destroy them by fraud, 
malice, or prejudice, or harm them in 
any manner.—Vandore. 

4. By the same reason, the owner 
of a stray swarm, if he has followed 
and not lost sight of it, can claim and 
take possession of it no matter where 
it may have alighted, but if other- 
wise, it is the property of the person 
upon whose premises it may have 
settled and whoever shall seize it can 
be compelled to return the same.— 
Coullier. 

5. Should the owner of any grounds, 
upon which a stray swarm of bees 
may have settled, endeavor to injure 
them in any manner, he forfeits all 
-_ and title thereby.—Argan. C.N. 
564. 

6. The ‘ Code. Rural” proclaims, 
that the proprietor of a fugitive 
swarm, who has followed it, even if it 
is lost to his sight for some time, may 
claim and recover it when found.— 
Codo Rure. 

7. The Romain law does not coincide 
with the above statement.—Romain 
law, 584. 

8. For this reason it is customary to 
follow a swarm of bees with a great 
noise.—Cournelle. 

9. The usufructuary, (occupant, or 
tenant) farmer, lodger or any persons 
who possess ground ogc with 
precarious right, have the right to use 
any swarms that have started from 
their property.—Cournelle. 

10. But if the swarm has settled 
upon grounds possessed by a farmer, 
usufructuary, etc., it can only be used 
as an accessory to the grounds by the 
farmer, usufructuary, ete.—Cournelle 
and Vandore. m 

11. The administrative authorities 
have the power to forbid any person 
placing bees in towns, cities, etc., OF 
in public squares, or highways, or any 

lace where they may trouble or in- 
jure the public.—Vandore. 

12. But about this restriction there 
exists no law or custom which pro- 
hibits the private individual from 
keeping bees in any place he chooses, 
upon his own grounds, or transport- 
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ing from one place to another to suit 
his convenience.— Vandore. 

13. Should any person receive in- 
jury to himself or property by the 
aforesaid moving or displacement of 
bees, he may claim and recover full 
value of damage done.—C. N. 1382. 

14. Bees, of course, are movable, 
but they become immovable when the 
proprietor places them to the account 
of the ground property.—C. N., 524. 

15. The part owner of a swarm of 
bees, cannot force his partner to di- 
vide it. He must dispose of his part 
by auction.—Vandore. 

16. The ‘* Code Rural,” sections 1, 
2, 3, has forbidden the seizure of the 
hives and contents for any debts, 
unless these debts are not contracted 
toward the one who furnished them, 
or toward the proprietor of the 
grounds. Section 3 forbids the re- 
moval of the hives even, if seized dur- 
ing the months of December, January 
and February, but this prohibitory 
law is not mentioned in the *‘ Code de 
Procedure,” which states different 
seizable property, without including 
bees. 

Koenigshopfen, Germany. 





After California Honey.—The Oak- 
land, Cal., Tribune says Mr. Joseph 
M. McCall, of Thurber & Co.’s New 
York house, was recently in Califor- 
nia to purchase all the honey that may 
be offered him. That paper adds: 


Mr. McCaul, it is feared, will find 
California apiarists rather slow and 
backward in disposing of this year’s 
crop, unless they are offered a good 
price for it, as the yield has not been 
great, but the quality, nevertheless, 
isexcellent. It issaid that this year’s 
harvest will not be more than one- 
fourth of a crop. Ventura count 
which produced 400 tons in 1878, will 
—- hardly twenty tons this year. 

heir agent will also purchase all the 
California wax that he may be able 
to find. In the past few years the de- 
mand for this product has more than 
doubled, principally on account of 
there being so much of it used in the 
manufacture of what is called comb 
foundation. 





Harmless to Dairies.— Among the un- 
settled points, Mr. A. Pettigrew men- 
tions the following in a late number 
of the London Journal of Horticulture : 


A parsimonious old farmer whose 
clover fields were visited by our bees 
sorely felt that his fields would have 
been richer without them, and so con- 
vinced was he that his butter was im- 
poverished by our bees that he trod to 
death all he possibly could, and 
threatened to use the horse roller 
when the bees were at work. On 
mentioning this to Dr. Lindley, 40 
years ago, he said, ‘“‘ the old farmer 





| thoughts. 


have yielded more and richer milk ? 
This 1s a question which I have not 
been able to answer, and therefore, so 
far as I am concerned, it will remain | 
unsettled. In hot weather flowers 
that yield honey do so constantly ; 
and if not gathered by bees it is car- 
ried off by the atmosphere in odors. 
All honey thus carried off is lost to 
bees and their owners, as well as to| 
farmers and their cows. The question ' 
now mooted is more easily under- 
stood than answered satisfactorily. 
Though difficult of solution, it may be 
well to think about it. White clover 
and trefoil (Lotus corniculatus), are the 
only pasture flowers that I can think 
of that yield honey to bees. Bees are 
of great service to farmers and others 
in their orchards and gardens, and in 
fertilizing field beans. 


— —— 


The beeis an insect of the highest 
order, filled with nerves, blood-ves- 
sels, lungs, glands, anda finely organ- 
ized brain. It also possesses a sting 
of great energy, by which it may de- 
fend its home and young and repel 
only intruders ; and thus, in the pro- 
tection of home, and in the defense of 
its young, it displays an instinct of 
the highest order thatis rarely to be 
found in such degree except 1n man. 
Being thus wonderfully endowed by 
the Creator, they present to our minds 
a subject worthy of intelligent con- 
sideration. 


Bee-keeping is looked upon as 
rather a small business, that depends 
largely upon the luck of the individual 
engaged in it, and not worth ‘ fuss- 
ing ” after by men of skill and educa- 
tion. This accounts for the fact that 
one of the most pleasant as well as 
profitable industries of our great 
State has remained in the back- 
ground, entirely neglected so long, 
simply because there has not been 
given toita rational and intelligent 
investigation. Thattime is past, and 
thousands throughout our great land 


Bees and Clover.—The Gentlemen’s 
Magazine gives the following on the 
advantages of bees to clover: 


Bee culture has been powerfully ad- 
vocated for the honey sake, and 
would probably be more general if 
sugar were a sO po nae ge - are engaged in scientific apiculture, 

é r advantag y ‘ ar api i arvests 
Darwin's researches haves proved—| guiden nectar, Goch season, that 1s 
viz. the action of the bees in fertiliza-| fast making them financially inde- 
grows red clover for ths seed sake is|Sne' ct the grost inaustelen ef our 

: , > ake is|one o ie great industries of our 
too — oy —— of| country. The time is close at hand, 
this crop, the seeds of which ripen|if not already upon us, when ex- 
— we mi ger ona oe a. — ' tracted money wie cael ae one of _— 

aberlandt, who has followed up and | staples of the world. Yes, as staple 
confirmed the researches of Ws char ae rtinny oF aun pa ope 
in reference to these particular flow- | food at once the most wholesome and 
ers, —s py ey the marree pleasant to the palate of man that 
of bees on all clover farms for the | ever was bestowed by the hand of an 
special purpose of fertilization, even | indulgent Creator. ~ 
though their honey be disregarded, 
for it appears that clover is entirely We have been taught to look upon 
dependent on oe for its -_~ eee ae a _ luxury, gt 4 
tion, and chiefly upon bees. The| difficult to obtain, and only insma 
form of the flowers and the manner | quantities, to be used on fete-days, or 
in which the — of the lower | to be —— — —* 4 = 
florets. precedes that of the upper] ness. iis is a grand mistake. he 
florets renders the success or failure} giver of all good did not so intend it, 
of a clover seed crop simply a result | but He scattered the beautiful flow- 
of the employment or non-employ-|ers over our land, pleasant both to 
ment of these humble farm laborers.|our eyes and olfactory sense, and 

—_- filled them with this golden sweet. 


. som Yes, lavished it around us in thous- 
Keeping Bees in Texas.—Dr. J. E.| ands of pounds, waiting, ready to be 
Lay gives the following reasons why 


gathered by this wonderful insect, 
he keeps bees, in a late number of the | the bee, which is so easily made sub- 
Texas Agricultural Journal : 


servient to the intelligence of man, 
: ’ going forth as never tiring servants 
The following are some of the rea-| at his bidding, gathering and pouring 
sons why I keep bees: Their habits|jnto our store-rooms, not as a mere 
afford me quite an extensive field for|jyxury, but as a rich, wholesome 
scientific research. Endless experi-| necessary food to gladden the young, 
ments may be made with them that | the old, the rich, the poor, for indeed 
will elicit much profitable knowledge. | 4}; may enjoy this blessing that are 
The naturalist, the physiologist and | wijling to labor for it only in an in- 
anatomist can find in their study | telligent manner. ; 
much that is useful and advantage- | 
ous in their particular branchesof; This portion of Texas is eminently 
learning. Indeed it is a field that the | adapted to apiculture. In this part, 
scientists may enter and find much) bees will live through any winter 
material that is wonderful as well as| without any protection, if left with 
most beautiful, to engage his highest | plenty of food. They will gather two 
He looks upon new and|crops of honey every year—a light- 











was a blockhead,” but that did not | strange wonders that continually call| colored crop in the spring, that can- 


settle the question. Had the farmer 
Just cause for complaint? If the 20 


| 


| 


forth his admiration. Itisa part of | not be surpassed, and a wine-colored 
the great domain of nature thatthe|crop in the fall, which possesses an 


or 40 lbs. of honey gathered by bees| most learned may not despise, but| exquisite flavor, and in taste is pre- 
from his clover fields daily had been | enter with the reap-hook of his genius | ferred by some epicures to the light 


left in the flowers, would his cows|and gather many golden sheaves. 


spring honey. 
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stories, 112%; 2ist, 4 stories, 12944 
lbs.; 36th, 4 stories, 12344; 30th, 4 
stories, 11544; July, 7, 4 stories, 68 
lbs; total, from one colony, 700 Ibs.; 


nearly 5,000 lbs. up to date from all. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Extraordinary Yields in Texas. 
B. F. CARROLL. 


A barrel of honey from one colony ! 
and still the great flow goes on. 
Never has there been such a flow of 
honey. The extremely mild weather, 
with an abundance of rain even up to 
the 10th of June, has given us one 
solid mass of horsemint. Over 3.000 
acres of this grand honey plant within 
easy reach of my bees. 
creased over 500 per cent.—yes, often 
10 colonies from 1, and now they are 
swarming. Seven swarms have gone 
to the woods to be messed up by bee- 


hunters, and yet I have 111 colonies, | 
all from 40 in the spring, and I have | 
sold 32 full colonies—all this increase | 


is by natural swarming. 

Moses T. French and W. R. Melton, 
the champion black bee men of old 
Navarro, have gone into conniptions 
over their great yield. 
best black colonies have given 
much as 100 Ibs., while Capt. A. S. 
Gill, of Purdon, Navarro County, 
from the under side of a bench on 
which a black colony was sitting, took 
118 lbs. of choice comb honey. Bee- 
trees have been cut, and from 100 to 
200 lbs. of comb, dirt and honey were 
taken. The demand for improved 
hives, ete., has been great, and it was 
almost impossible for me to keep 
hives to put my own beesin. I have 
been obliged to use oil boxes, cracker 
boxes, etc., to put bees in, in order to 
forward apiculture hereabouts. Being 
the first to introduce the frame hive, 
the people still call on me. 


as 


There are now around me the fol-! 


¢ Dr. H. B. Ran- | 
som, 35 colonies; W. R. Melton, 71; | 


lowing bee-keepers : 


Dr. C. H. Hart.50:; Westbrook & Me- 


Afee, 110; M. T. French, 35; Dr. W. | 


S$. Robinson, 20; R.- Gowen. 10; G. 
W. Thomison, 11; B. F. Carroll (self) 
111; Elizabeth Melton, 25; and about 
75 colonies, here and there, from 1 to 
5 in a place, giving a total of 553; 
with G. W. Acre, of Cross Roads, 25, 
and H. Forgey, Blooming Grove, 25— 
in all, 600 colonies in a radius of 7 
miles. And in this radius 10,000 colo- 
nies could have gathered over 200 lbs. 
per colony. Honey is fast superseding 
glucose syrups. called honey drips, 
corn shuck, golden sweet, ete. 

And now let me report what my 
bees did for me from horsemint. All 
the colonies I extracted close gave 
from 140 to 700.; being overrun and 
not having money to purchase sup- 
plies, hives, foundation, etc., I lost 
of the grandest honey crop ever seen 
in Texas. Now for that prolific queen 
I wrote about some time since. Up 
to June ist I extracted 22 Ibs. from 
spring flowers, and began taking mint 
honey June Ist from 3 upper stories. 
54 Ibs. ; June 7, 3 upper stories, 75 lbs.; 


June 14, 4 stories, 75 lbs.; 14th, 4) 


Bees have in- | 


Some of their | 


Hurrah for D. A. Jones’ Cyprian 
bees! The best bees on the face of 
the globe. I expect bee-keepers ought 
to give me the premium for being 
ahead. Had I managed this colony 
rightly I could have obtained half a 
ton from it. 

Dresden, Texas, July 7, 1882. 

[Are we to understand our corre- 
spondent obtained 700 lbs. from one 
colony alone, or from one colony and 
its increase? If from one colony, 
what has been obtained by its in- 
crease, if any? If the honey flow, 
as we understand, is not yet through, 
/we would like a report from this 
colony and its increase at the close of 
the season.—ED. | 


a + 





For the American Bee Journal 
| Glass versus ** Tin,” So-called. 
| 
| LOUIS KNORR, M. D. 
| It certainly is the duty of every bee- 
| keeper to scrupulously refrain from 
jany action or practice whereby the 
| purity of honey might be impaired. 
| Now, I contend, on chemical princi- 
|ples, that leaving honey in contact, 
for a certain length of time, with tin 
|so-called ordinarily, but properly 
|speaking with the alloy of tin and 
|lead, as is the case when honey is 
| tilled into tin pails for the retail sale, 
|or filled into tin tanks for maturing 
| it, or permitted to stay for some time 
|1n the extractors, must expose it to 
| contamination with lead. 
| Many of the readers of the BEE 
| JOURNAL will know that the ordi- 
| nary sheet-tin isin reality sheet-iron 
coated with a thin film of an alloy of 
tin and lead. For hygienic considera- 
tions, 1t would be desirable that this 
| film should consist of pure tin. But, 
unluckily, pure tin does adhere only 
with the greatest difficulty and rather 
imperfectly to iron. Thus the manu- 
facturers of sheet-tin are compelled 
to use an alloy of tin and lead. Nearly 
everybody knows the injurious effects 
of lead, in all its chemical combina- 
tions, and even in the minutest 
quantities, if long continued, upon 
the human system. It is contended 
that asmall amount of lead alloyed 
with tin is so thoroughly held by the 
latter that it cannot be attacked and 
dissolved by the sugars and acids, 
and thus cannot enter into our articles 
of food. Granted. But, as far as I 
kuow, hygiene has never solved the 
question—with the assistance of 
analytical chemistry—how great the 
amount of lead may be in the alloy 
without incurring the risk of injury 
to the human system. The great 
difference in the prices of tin and 
lead is a standing inducement for the 
manufacturers to increase the pro- 
portions of lead enormously, and to 
an injurious extent. 

Some time ago I analyzed, for my 


own satisfaction, a sample of canned 
tomatoes and one of canned peaches. 
The first, against my expectation, did 
not contain any lead ; but the latter 
did to aconsiderable extent. Whether 
the tin (so-called) of the tomato-can 
contained less lead proportionately 
than the other can, or whether the 
sugar in the peaches could exert a 
greater action upon the lead than the 
acid in the tomatoes, I cannot de- 
cide. In the honey, the saccharine 
and acid principles must attack the 
lead in the so-called tin vessels. I 
could observe that, a couple of years 
ago, my extractor was considerably 
corroded by the honey that was, by 
mistake, allowed to stay for some 
time. 

The French government has, some 
time ago, taken measures against the 
indiscriminate use of tin vessels for 
holding preserved food containin 
acid and saccharine substances. An 
I think bee-keepers ought to store 
their honey in glass or wood (how 
would Lap Oya impregnated with 
parafline do ?) as long as no discrimi- 





nation is made in the trade between 
| tin (rich in lead) for roofing purposes 
| and tin for holding articles of food. 

| Savannah, Ga. 


—_ ” 





For the American Bee Journal. 


How I Rear My Queens. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Epiror WEEKLY BEE JOURNAL:— 
As this subject has engrossed so 
much attention, I should not have 
written on it but for the fact that 
upon the queen depends all there is of 
bee-keeping. The following I have 
already contributed to the Magazine 
on this subject, and should like you 
to give itin the Weekly BEE JouR- 
NAL: 

When we realize that all the bees 
of a hive are the offspring of one bee 
(the queen), and that the more bees 
we have in time for the honey harvest, 
| the greater the assurance of a large 
|yield of honey, we can form some 
| opinion of the worth of a good, pro- 
| lific queen, and of the disappointment 
| which will await us if we have a poor, 
worthless queen in our hive. Nature 
provided a sure way to rear the high- 
‘est type of royal descendants, and 
pronounced it good. Although many 
| have been the plans devised to rear 
excellent queens outside of the natu- 
'ralswarming of bees, still I have yet 
|to hear the claim that queens reared 
' by any one of these plans are — 
|rior to those produced from cells, 
/ nursed and cradled by, a full colony of 
bees preparing to swarm. On the 
‘other hand many do believe that 
queens so nursed and reared are bet- 
| ter than can be produced by the ordi- 
| nar plans which are used, myself in- 
| cluded in that number. Therefore I 
| rear, as far as possible, all my queens 
ifrom cells produced by natural 
‘swarming. To accomplish this ob- 
| ject, my best colonies are selected in 
early spring, which are stimulated to 
their utmost to get them to prepare 
| for swarming as early in the season 
'as possible. 
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But how shall we get our bees 
strong in time for the honey harvest 
is a question I am often asked, so I 
will tell how I manage: In early 
spring I go over all my bees and take 
an inventory of the number of spaces 
occupied by the bees, and also to see 
that each colony has honey enough to 
last them till warm weather comes 
which is told by the amount of sealed 
honey in sight. If but little sealed 
honey is to be seen the hive is marked 
and fed. As soon as pollen comes in 
freely, each hive is examined and the 
brood nest reversed, i. e., the combs 
that have brood in them are changed 
so those having the least brood are 
placed in the center, while those from 
the center are placed on the outside. 
By so doing, the queen is incited to 
greater poy A and those combs 
which had the least brood in them 
soon have the most, thus giving quite 
a gain over letting nature take its 
course. kn about 10 days the yard is 
gone over with again, this time tak- 
ing a comb containing honey from the 
outside of the cluster, and often 
breaking their sealing to the cells by 
are knife flatwise over it; the 

rood nest is spread apart and this 
prepared comb is placed in the centre 
of it. ‘his causes the bees to remove 
the honey and in so doing the queen 
is fed, thus causing her to lay much 
faster than she naturally would, and 
thus this comb is soon filled with 
eggs which means bees in the near 
future. In about a week the same 
operation is gone over again. 

In order to get a succession of supe- 
rior cells from my best colonies, it is 
necessary to keep them swarming as 
often as possible. To accomplish 
this I adopt this plan: As soon as 
they have become established in their 
new home, say in two days after the 
swarm has been hived, I insert 2 
frames of hatching brood in their 
hive, and in 3 days more I give them 
2 or 3 frames more, which soon makes 
their hive more populous than was 
their old home from which they is- 
sued. This causes them to swarm 
again in from 12 to 18 days from the 
time of hiving, which gives me an- 
other lot of splendid cells. Thus I 
keep my best colonies producing cells 
of the highest type as long as the 
honey seuson lasts. Thus I have 
given you my plan of getting queens 
that are acknowledged by all to be as 
good as any, and believed to be supe- 
rior by some. 

Having procured our queen cells, 
the next things in order are nuclei. 
There are many ways of making a 
nucleus, and the plan I see most rec- 
ommended is to go to any hive popu- 
lous in bees, and take from it a frame 
of brood, and one of honey, with all 
the adhering bees (being careful not 
to get the old —, and place them 
in an empty hive, adjusting the divis- 
lon board to suit the nucleus. In 24 
to 48 hours after they will have be- 
come aware that they are queenless, 
when a queen cell should be given 
them. Now, although a nucleus ean 
be formed in this way that may work 
In Warm weather, still in cool weather 
it would be a failure, and, according 
to my opinion, is not a good plan at 





any season of the year, on account of 
the number of bees which will return 
to the hive from whence they were 
taken, thereby depopulating it tosuch 
an extent that the brood will mostly 
be chilled in cool weather, and seri- 
ously weaken it even in warm 
weather. Bees that have been used 
to a laying queen do not kindly take 
to brood fora mother; hence all go 
home that are capable of getting 
home. But should you happen to get 
the queen on these two frames, you 
would see that the bees would feel at 
home, and all but the old field work- 
ers would stay where the queen was. 

From this fact, that bees will sta 
with their queen, I arrived at the fol- 
lowing: Inasmuch as a queenless 
colony, with sealed cells, depend on 
those cells for a mother, if a frame of 
brood containing a sealed queen cell, 
with all the bees adhering to it, are 
put in a new hive, the bees will stay 
there the same as they would in the 
case of a laying queen, as given 
above. After thoroughly trying this 
plan, I have found it to work to per- 
fection ; and by making the nucleus 
hive perfectly tight, and shutting the 
bees in for 24 hours, opening it about 
dark, scarce one of the old field work- 
ers will go back to their former home. 

Now for my plan of making nuclei ! 
When all the queen cells are sealed 
in my queen-rearing hive, I get as 
many frames of hatching brood from 
different hives, in the yard, as there 
are cells in the hive, lacking the num- 
ber of frames of brood the hive al- 
ready contains. Brush all the bees 
off these frames of brood, and let 
them run back into their old hive, in- 
serting frames full of comb or foun- 
dation in place of them. Now care- 
fully fit one of the queen cells into 
each of these frames, and set all in 
the colony which produced the cells, 
and close the hive till 24 hours before 
the first of the cells should hatch. By 
Chis time enough young bees will have 
hatched to thickly cover all the 
combs, with scores still hatching 
every hour. Now get your nucleus 
hives all ready by making all as warm 
as possible, and having a nice fitting 
division board in each one, when you 
will go to your other hives and get a 
frame of honey, brushing all bees off 
of it, foreach nuclens. Next take a 
frame from your queen-rearing hive 
—bees, queen cell and all—and place 
it with your frame of honey in your 
nucleus hive, and adjust your division 
board. The next day at night open 
the entrance, and you have a nucleus 
as good as any one could desire. 

In this way make nuclei of all the 
frames which contain queen cells but 
one, leaving that to form anucleus on 
the old stand. In about 10 days your 
gueen will be laying, when she can be 
used as you desire. Thus I have 
given how I rear what I term good 
queens, Which have given me the re- 
sults have reported for years 
= and I claim such queens cannot 

e reared for $1. When our dollar 
queen-breeders will rear all their 
queens in this way, I shall be willing 
to say that a $1 queen will be just as 
good for honey-gathering purposes as 
a $3 queen. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
A Visit to Baltimore, Md. 


ARTHUR TODD, 
Late of Blidah, Algeria, and Rambouillet, France. 


A few weeks ago a friend, finding 
me to be an apiarist, induced me to 
join the Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. In duecourse I brought 
forward the subject of breaking down 
prejudice against our pets, by the es- 
tablishment in Fairmount Park, or 
other open space, of an apiary, where 
open air exhibitions could be given, 
etc,, similar to those established on 
the Continent of Europe. The sug- 
gestion was well received, and the 
material for a model apiary was dona- 
ted in a very short time. A commit- 
tee was appointed to see what could 
be done, but I regret to say we found 
it too late for this year, but are prom- 
ised powerful assistance for the 
carrying out of the idea next spring. 

Having business in Baltimore, and 
finding there was quite an extensive 
queen-rearing establishment and 
apiary there, conducted by Mr. Lake, 
I duly applied for and obtained per- 
mission to make a call. This I did 
last week, and was well received, see- 
ing everything in the city establish- 
ment, as also at the honey apiary 
some miles outside the city limits. 
The premises occupied by ‘ Sunny 
Side penn have a special interest 
for our craftsmen, for here it was that 
Colvin had his apiary, and _ here 
worked with him his friend Lang- 
stroth. 

Mr. Lake has some Syrians, and 
right here I would say that they have 
one strongly marked characteristic in 
common with the North African va- 
riety. They scatter, and rush about 
the comb too much for easy examina- 
tion. They rush to a bottom corner, 
form a knot of bees, and “ flop” they 
go, falling into the hive or on the 
ground. home colonies of Italians 
opened out before me were certainl 
the quietest strain I ever handled. 
There seemed to be quite ahum — 
when the hive was opened, and 
made my examination without any 
veil or other protection without a 
single sting. One interesting colony 
is an Italian, an actual lineal de- 
scendant of the first Italian colony 
ever imported here. I believe im- 

orted by Mr. Colvin. They area 
fares bee, and I pointed out to Mr. 
Lake how, to my mind, they are the 
mountain race or Bellinzona bee, bred 
high up in the Italian Alps, while other 
and smaller-bodied Italians belong to 
the races bred in the Italian plains or 
lowlands. Years ago I noticed a 
great difference between the bees I 
imported from Bellinzona and those 
from Milan and Bologna. The true 
mountain Ligurian seems to me to be 
a stronger-bodied bee, and in order- 
ing I would give the preference to 
them any day. 

In what we may call the museum, 
was a hive of remarkable interest, be- 
ing a bar-frame hive sent over to Mr. 
Colvin by King Otho, of Greece. This 
hive was originally made and used 
near Mount ———- in Greece, 
and is practically what is known in 
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Italy as a “Sartori three-decker.” 
The walls are double, with air space. 
The lugs of the three rows of frames 
run into grooves cut on the inner 
shell of the hive, and the entire back 
of the hive forms a door moving on 
hinges which, when opened, at once 
discloses the entire interior of the 
hive, but has the disadvantge of 
forcing one to draw out every frame 
to get at any one frame in the rear. 


At Mr. Lake’s honey apiary I found 
some 400 to 500 colonies, many of them 
in really splendid condition, and not- 
withstanding the unfavorable few 
weeks preceding, I counted 75 one- 
pound boxes filled with capped honey 
on many colonies. This apiary Mr. 
Lake runs for honey in the one-pound 
. box alone, finding that he can dispose 
of every ounce readily at 25 cts. per 
pound. 

The bees had only worked on pop- 
lars and honey locust when I was 
there, and they appear not to touch 
or care to touch clover at all. In dis- 
cussing with Mr. Lake the reason for 
this, 1 remembered how my old friend 
Monsieur Layens, in France, after 
careful investigation (he being 
thorough botanist and chemist), 
vanced the theory that when the 
spring of the year is very wet, the 
clover yields little, or no honey, be- 


as corn is planted, about the Ist or 
15th of March, and cultivated the first 
ear ; afterwards it will take care of 
itself and bloom the second year from 
the seed, often commencing to flower 
in January, continuing until April. 
The black locust tree requires more 
moisture to grow well than the acacia, 
and is like it in this respect, that the 
seeds must be well scalded with hot 
water to make them germinate. The 
willow grows readily from cuttings, 
and should be planted from Decem- 
ber to March; in very moist land it 
will do to plant as late as April. Doo- 
little extols the golden willow as a 
| honey producer, and it would be ad- 





| visable to experiment with this variety | 


of the willow, and possibly it may be 
| suited to this locality; if cultivated 
| the first two years after planting, the 
several varieties of willow indigenous 
to Southern California will grow in 
|nearly any soil. Every variety of 
fruit tree, except the fig, produces 
| bloom, furnishing both pollen and 
jhoney. Theapricot and peach, and 
| some varieties of the pear will grow 
well in warm, sandy soil, even where 


a | there are no facilities for irrigation, | then went with them. 
ad- | and will the second year after plant- | of separators has been and is being 


|ing produce both tlowers and fruit ; 
_ the fruit will not be so large or showy 
|as that grown on damp or irrigated 


| 


sun destroys the nectar of their 
bloom, and unless the bean is irriga- 
ted in the summer season it will not 
be of much value as a crop. Every 
bee-keeper should make it a point to 
experiment with trees, shrubs and 
plants, so that whatever can be made 
available as a honey yielding help, 
in this climate of sunshine and coun- 
try of wonderful vegetation, may be 
known and cultivated by the bee- 
keeper. 

Our several associations would do 
well to devote considerable time and 
attention to the subject of _ bee-pas- 
turage, for this question is of the very 
first importance to all of us. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


oe 





For the American Bee Journal 


The Width of Sections, Ete. 


JAMES HEDDON. 





It should not be forgotten that 
|; when, by experiment, the width of 
|sections was decided on as 2 inches, 
|separators were the all-in-all that 
Now the use 


| abandoned by many of our best honey 
|producers. Mr. O. H. Townsend, of 
| Kalamazoo, Mich., now thinks that 


cause those soluble constituents of | and, but will be sweeter and better. | 13/ inches is a better width than 2 


the earth, the source of the honey 
secretion, had been by excess of rain 
washed beneath the surface toa depth 
too 
reach. 


Altogether [ had a most enjoyable | 


visit, and while not agreeing with all 


Mr. Lake’s theories, that very fact! 


lent zest to our conversation, and I 
came — after enjoying his hospi- 
tality, feelin 
of bee friends. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Semi-Tropic California. 
Bee Pasturage in California. 


C. N. WILSON. 


reat for the root of the clover to | 


g I had added to my store | 
of knowledge, and another to my list | 


|If the fruit merchant objects to the|jnehes. In this we exactly agree. I 
| fruit for any reason, then crush it in| have used that width for my 1882 crop. 
the orchard and the bees will very |] made the change in my last winter’s 
soon convert it into first-class honey, | orders for sections. I used the 44x4\ 
'which you can ship to Europe and | x2 inch sections, 6 sections in a divis- 
get more cash for it than if you al-| jon, and 4 divisions in a case. The 


| lowed the fruit merchant to have it. | divisions run across the hive. I now 
Alfalfa yields a good quality of | x 7 sections where 6 filled the space. 
/honey, and is in bloom every monthin |I found that where no separators 
the year ; it will grow without irriga- | were used, the bees sometimes started 
|tion in any kind of soil, amongst|their combs between the combs 
stones. on such land as cannot be cul- | drawn from full pieces of thin fonn- 
| tivated. Scatter the seed plentifully | dation. Now this trouble 1s at an 
| during the winter months, so that the | end. 
| winter rains may settle it into "a I now get the benefit of the use of 
'soil and give moisture enough to| one more piece of foundation in every 
| cause it to germinate ; keep sheep off seventh section, which benefit is 
the ground so planted, and let the | several times its cost. I find the bees 


alfalfa get a start, and nothing but| cap over the honey sooner, and build 
gophers can eradicate it. Most per-| the combs straighter. I presume Mr. 
isons think that alfalfa must have | Townsend is correct in saying that 


The very large area of land in| plenty of water at all seasons of the 
Southern California now devoted to| year in order to grow, but for bee 
the cultivation of wheat and barley, | pasture good results may be had from 
that but a few years ago was covered | it without other moisture than that 
with trees, shrubs and plants from | obtained from rain. 
which bees gathered honey, and the | Sweet corn, when in silk and tassel, 
absolute certainty that even more of | will ordinarily furnish large quanti- 
the wild trees, shrubs and plants| tities of honey of a superior quality ; 
yielding honey, must very soon give | in localities free from frost it may be 
way to the requirements of agricul-| planted at intervals from December 
ture, it becomes the apiarian who| to May,and give good pasture for 3 
desires a good yield of honey, to pre-| months. if not four, in the year; no 
pare pasturage for his bees. In this | matter if the corn never matures, the 
pene sar ag clime the task is com- | honey product will well repay the 

aratively easy, as it requires but a| trouble and expense of ae and 
ew years to make groves of blue! the stalks if cut just when the bees 
gum, acacia, locust and such other | quit gathering honey from the tassels 
trees as produce abundant supplies of | will make a superior fodder for sheep, 
honey, yielding flowers at different | goats or cattle. Melons and squashes 
seasons of the year. The blue gum |if planted early will yield large quan- 
begins to bloom at 5 years from the tities of both pollen and honey, and 
seed, and will grow on rocky or sandy | will reward the bee-keeper for the 
soil where hardly anything else | trouble of planting, though he should 
would grow, provided it is watered | get nothing else from them than the 
the first two years; it will bloom in| honey. Peas and beans yield honey 
February and March. The acacia is|from their flowers, but should be 
readily grown from seed planted just | planted early in the spring, as the hot 


| with these thinner sections the bees 
| ripen the honey quicker and more 
perfectly, and that is the reason they 
cap Over more promptly. Before, our 
sections used without separators over- 
run a pound in weight. Now they 
will come as near an exact pound as 
any size can be made to do. I am 
well satisfied with my surplus system, 
and it is worth a great deal to be sat- 
isfied with one’s own fixtures, whether 
| one else is or not. 

Vhen I first saw the cut and read 
the description of the ‘‘ Dean section 
case,” on page 245 of this year’s BEE 
JOURNAL, I was tempted to make 
some and try them. They have the 
advantage that they can be made of 
‘most any lumber. After revolving 
| the practical use of this case over In 
| mny mind, and talking with an old 
| Bingham hive owner and manipula- 
| tor, I concluded I need not put any 
|/more honey in the old direction, ex- 
| perimenting with this case. 
| 1 thought the side boards would 
‘shrink and swell away from the 
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frame. I dread complication. 


length of the end pieces to the broad |are easily complied with. 





One ele- 


These | ment of success, however, at times, 


wires, side-boards and pieces look | baffies the best of us, yet would seem 


formidable to me. 


I think I should /| to be of easy solution, notwithstand- 


refer the Bingham style of ‘‘ key” |ing the apparent uncertainty which 


or clamping the frames. 


I have /| now obscures this 
heard of these keys giving way, when | tion. 


o of our occupa- 


Of course, [ refer to the win- 


lifting the hive, and the whole thing | tering problem, for let us so improve 


going ‘* ker-smash.” 
* Dean case”? should come that on a 


nice white combs ? 
bottom bars sag? True, when un- 
clamped or unkeyed it comes apart 
nicely, but then, after all, is it not 
neater and handier to lift a section 
out of a solid case, when on the hives 
or when off, to invert the whole and 
push out the whole 28? A job ofa 
moment only. If this system is best 
for the surplus department, why not 
for the brood department also ? If it 
is for the latter, why don’t Quinby’s 
and Bingham’s style of frame super- 
sede the Langstroth frame, in the 
solid case with solid bottom? The 
have had time enough surely. I thin 
I should prefer my old wire clamp 
method as shown in cut on page 159 of 
BEE JOURNAL for 1879, or in Glean- 
ings on page 116, 1881, if I were going 
to use any clamp method at all. This 
is my second year’s use of the solid, 
divisioned, no glass case, and, as 
above stated, the solid individual 
comfort I have taken, and am taking 
with its manipulation, is highly prized 
by me. All my help, and all my visi- 
tors, and those who have used them. 
like them best of all, so far as heard 
from. There is no patent on it, and 
did I feel able, I would give the read- 
ers a cut of the case. 


They are made of common thin 
lumber, and any good mechanic can 
make them as they should be. 
should be pleased to see them in gen- 
eral use, and all the reward I ask is 
the little honor due this little inven- 
tion. Ifany better thing comes up, 
I shall be among those who rejoice in 
its use, and with smiles and dry eyes 
will gladly watch this case as it takes 
its march toward the silent portals of 
eternal forgetfulness. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





Nebraska Farmer. 
Practical and Scientific Apiculture. 





T. L. VON DORN. 





Every pursuit, every profession, 
every business enterprise must, in 
order to be made a success, rest upon 
certain known, fixed rules of action, 
based upon the accumulated knowl- 
edge of which practice has been 
shown the best fitted to obtain the 
best results. Scientific apiculture is 
comparatively of to-day’s creation, 
yet its possibilities are encouraging 
enough to warrant all the careful 
thought, business accumen and energy 
that the best of us can offer. Fortu- 


hately many of the problems, obscure 
80 few years ago as to be within the 
memory of almost all present, are 
Solved, and instead of the doubt, un- 
certainty and mystery of the past, the 
greater part of the conditions re- 
quisite to success are well known and 





} 
| 





'furnish reliable information. 





'men, are pre-eminently 
| practical and scientific. 


What if the|our bees that we get hundreds of 


|pounds from every colony, and in- 
fellow when it contained 28 of those | 
Would’nt those | 


crease almost at will, yet, if, in the 
ya ted none we tind that few of our 
colonies have survived the winter, or 
having survived, are indisposed or 
incapable of giving the best results, 
we have most certainly failed in this, 


which to-day is_ practically the 
greatest obstacle in scientific bee 
culture. I cannot believe, however, 


that the day is far distant when we 
shall surmount this as we have other 
difficulties apparently as great. Bees 
are warm-blooded creatures and I 
can see no reason why they should be 
an exception to other animals in re- 
gard to their care, and believe the 
question to be simply bow to so care 
for them as to comply with known 
laws in such cases. 

But practical apiculture rests upon 
more than the mere knowledge of 
what can be and should be done. It 
rests upon the unwritten part of our 
trade, which is quite as much to learn 


jas the trade secrets of any other oc- 


cupation, the knowledge of just when 
and how to perform the little opera- 
tions that go to make up the day’s 
labor ; or, as it is commonly expressed, 
the ‘** knack” of knowing just how 
and when to doit. You must know 


_just what the condition of every 


colony is, and when occasion arises 
must aid them promptly promoting 
this, checking that, leaving nothing 


I| to uncertainty, in fact, you must live 


with your bees if you would close the 
season’s Jabor with success. 

How to obtain this knowledge is a 
a matter for your careful considera- 
tion. Undoubtedly, if you were so 
situated as to make it possible, the 
advice and precept of some skillful 
apiarist would be preferable. but I 
imagine that but few are so situated 
and therefore it may not be amiss to 
refer you to such resources as will 
I con- 
fess it is with pride I can say to you 
that the works of our own country- 

the most 
No one can 
read ‘* Cook’s Manual ” without bein 
impressed with the labor and research 
necessary to enable the author to 
place before the reader 4nd carefully 
explain anatomy and physiology of 
the bee, and its bearing upon practi- 
cal agriculture, or the years of toil 
which has made the “ A BC of Bee 
Culture” what it to-day is, or the 
common sense of ‘‘Quinby’s New 
Bee-Keeping.”? We should be pe 
of our countrymen. But with all 

our knowledge never neglect the 
little things that impress you at the 
time as new. Follow up your prac- 
tice with careful study and investiga- 
tion. Lay the foundation for success 
broad and strong, and when 
superstructure is built 
endure. 

Omaha, Neb, 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Not ‘‘More than Bright.” 





R. BACON. 





The Bee JouRNAL of June 28th, 
says: ‘* Prospects more than bright ; 
from every quarter come the most. 
encouraging hopes.” Now, this bein 
left out in the cold makes me fee 
rather chilly. Perhaps it is all for the 
best; other sections may feel the 
same and not like to mar your bright 
prospects. But permit me to say that 
one section, little Central New York 
(perhaps it is not quite large enough 
to be called a ‘*‘ quarter ’’) has nothing 
good in the bee line to report. Bees 
are swarming but little, and have 
gathered but little honey up to date. 
Yesterday I called on a bee man at 
Oneida who has over 100 colonies. 
Less than one-third of his bees have 
swarmed, and some had begun work 
in boxes a very little, but no boxes 
half filled. He did not know any 
bees that were doing much. He is 
yet hoping the weather will change, 
so we will get some honey. 

Last year at this date I had taken 
off more than half a ton of section 
honey; but now not one box finished, 
and not 10 colonies doing anything in 
the boxes. Now, if you feel like 
helping the bee men of this cast-off 
section, please turn those honey 
spouts (not your big western water- 
spouts) this way. We will set our 
houses in order, and will not scold if 
you daub us a good deal, nor will we 
dodge. We may do better in future— 
the summer is late. 

Verona, N. Y., July 13, 1882. 


(The prospects at the time the arti- 
cle alluded to was penned, were very 
bright. There were especial districts. 
where they were more than excellent, 
others not so good, but, generally, 
they were more than bright. Nor is. 
there cause for despondency yet. 
Had the weather been propitious, and 
prospects realized, even Central New 
York would have given a good yield. 
The season is late—very late—but the 
promise is abundant, if the weather 
is such the bees can gather it. Sweet 
clover is just coming into bloom with 
us now ; last year this time they had 
been working on it a month nearly. 
However, we will have plenty of it, 
and summer and fall flowers will be 
immense. We hope Central New 


| York will then come in for its share. 


—ED.] 





t A bear, wishing to rob a bee 





the | 
it will long} 
‘obtained, but by a_ fresh bear, the 
| other being dead.— Each. 


hive, laid himself down in front of it 


and overturned it with his paw. 
‘** Now,” said he, “ I will lie perfectly 


still and let the bees sting me until 


they are exhausted and powerless ; 
their honey may then be obtained 
without opposition.” And it was so 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1882. Time and Place of Meeting. 


July 25—Western Lowa, at Winterset, lowa. 
enry Wallace, Sec., Winterset, lowa. 
Aug. 10—Maine State, at ——ee Maine. 
m. Hoyt, Sec. 
Sept. 5—N. W. Ill. and 8S. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ill. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec. 
Oct. 3-6—North American, at Cincinnati, O. 
Dr. Ehrick Parmly, Sec., New York City. 
we a Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
G. W. Demaree, Sec., Christiansburg, Ky, 
Tuscarawas Valley, at Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec., Clarks, O. 


2” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
‘time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





California Apiculturist. 
Ventura County, Cal., Association. 


The Ventura County Bee-keepers’ 
Association met at Santa Paula, on 
‘Saturday, June 10th. 

In the absence of the president, 
Mr. Wilkin took the chair and stated 
the object of the meeting. He said 
the Association had been called to- 
gether for the purpose of devising 
‘means to rid the country of foul brood. 
As the present was not a very busy 
time for bee-keepers, owing to the 
failure of the honey crop, he thought 
‘it a good time to make a united effort 
to get rid of the disease, and prevent 
if possible, its spreading to the moun- 
tains. He thought if it once got into 
the trees and rocks it would be im- 
possible to check it, and bee-keeping 
would become a very precarious busi- 
ness. He suggested that a “foul 
brood inspector ”’ be appointed to ex- 
amine all apiaries where the disease 
‘existed, or Was suspected to exist, 
and assist the owner to obliterate the 
‘disease. 

Mr. Corey thought it too big an 
undertaking for one man ; he thought 
there could be found eight or ten men 
in the country with sufficient experi- 
ence to assist in the work; and an 
inspector, if appointed, should be 
vested with power to appoint a suffi- 
-cient number of deputies to assist in 
the work, that it may be more 
ce and speedily accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Strathearn thought that all the 
apiaries in the country should be ex- 
amined and certificates of health 
issued to those whose apiaries were 
found free from disease, and if any- 
one refused to have their bees ex- 
amined, it would be an evidence that 
their bees were diseased, and that 
they were concealing the fact in 
order to sell out, but if no one would 
buy bees except from those who could 
‘show a certificate from an inspector 
appointed by the Association, the 
practice of selling diseased bees 
would soon become obsolete, and all 
would be anxious to have their bees 
examined and the disease  exter- 
aninated. 

The convention coincided with Mr. 

trathearn’s views and voted to ap- 





point an inspector, vested with the 
power to appoint deputies and issue 
certificates to those whose bees are 
found free from disease. R. Touch- 
ton was nominated for the position 
and elected by acclamation. 

Mr. Corey moved that a tax of 1 
cent per hive be levied on the mem- 
bers of the Association and request- 
ing that all other bee-keepers in the 
county contribute and forward to the 
Secretary a similar amount, for the 

urpose of creating a ‘ foul brood 
und,” to defray the expenses of the 
inspector and his deputies. Motion 
carried. 

It was also thought advisable where 
but few diseased colonies were found 
to destroy them entire, and the loss 
thus sustained to be made up by the 
Association in bees, the owner bear- 
ing his proportion of the loss. As to 
the extent of the disease Mr. Edmond- 
son reported that the disease had 
been in his apiary, but thought he 
had it reduced to less than a dozen 
cases, but was not certain ; he said he 
would be very glad to have them ex- 
amined by an expert, and the diseased 
colonies destroyed. 

Mr. Grimes said he thought his 
apiary was entirely free from the 
disease, but nevertheless would be 
glad to have them examined, and if 
any cases were found he would de- 
stroy them ; he expressed his willing- 
ness to assist in the work of eradicat- 
ing foul brood, as did also Mr. 
Corey and others, who had had ex- 
perience with the disease. 

The convention adjourned to meet 
at Santa Paula, the first Saturday in 
August. 

R. TOUCHTON, Sec. 











Drone Traps.—On the 4th inst. I 
bought a colony of Italian bees, that 
had no queen, but 11 queen cells. On 
the llth inst. I opened the hive and 
cut out 10 queen cells, and within 15 
minutes 4 of them emerged. I caged 
them and made nuclei hives for them 
and the queen cells. <All the rest of 
my bees are blacks. 1. How can I 
catch the black drones? 2. Is there 
any kind of drone 5 if so, how 
can I make it ? S. J. HOPKINS. 

Evansville, Wis., July 14, 1882. 





More Cheerful from New York.—I 
have had some bees for the past3 
years. I commenced with the chaff 
hive, and do not use any other, and 
have not lost a colony since I have 
been in the business. In the spring of 
1881 I had 5 colonies. I let each 
colony throw off one swarm, and then 
cut out the queen cells, so my swarm- 
ing season lasted only two weeks. I 
had 10 colonies in the fall, and sold 
about $60 worth of honey in Syracuse 
atfrom 13 to15 cents a pound. In 
May last, when I took them.out of 
the chaff, I found every colony 
strong and healthy. I put 64 one- 

ound sections on each colony. I now 
1ave 19 colonies. I never saw bees - 
do better than they are doing now; 
they work early and late, and in all 
kinds of weather. Although we have 
had a very cold, late, rainy season, I 
believe my bees will make up for lost 
time. Everything is growing — 
here, and we expect a good crop. 
would like to know—1. How to unite 
2 weak colonies in the spring? 2. 
How to unite 2 swarms in swarming 
time? 3. How to unite 2 weak colo- 
nies in the fall? 4. In manipulatin 
the bees, what kind and how muc 
smoke to use. I am in the habit of 
using a smoker, and blowing a good 
quantity of tobacco smoke into the 
hive before I commence work. 

EDWARD NEWCOMB. 
Centerville, N. Y. 


[1. As good a plan as any is to use a 
fresh hive, put it on a new stand, 
place the old hives one on each side, 
slant a board in front from the ground 
to the alighting board, remove one 
queen, cage the other in the center 
hive, then shake the bees in front, 
alternating frames from the twu hives 
in shaking off. 

2. Shake the bees on a sheet in front 
of the hive, in one pile, and remove 
one queen as they crawl up to the 
entrance. 

3. There are several methods. Usu- 
ally, quite late in the fall, if one queen 
be removed, then the frames of the 
two colonies be alternated in one 


| hive, there will be no trouble. 


4. Use any good bellows smoker, 


| putting a live coal in the bottom, and 
| dry, partly rotted wood on top, or cot- 
ton rags, you can make a sufficient 
|smudge. We do not recommend the 


[l. D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont., has | use of tobacco in smoking bees; nor 
advertised and sold quite extensively | an excessive use of any kind of smoke. 
a perforated zine for the purpose of | —ED.| 


placing at the entrances, 


which, 


That New Clover.—I have gotten 


while too small in 1ts perforations to | myself into a fine box by sending you 
admit of the passage out of well de-| that sample of new white clover, as 


veloped drones, will allow an entrance 


for worker bees. 


have not the time to answer the nu- 


| merous correspondents in regard toit, 
| and those who are ordering seed, etc., 


2. There have been several con-|from all parts of the United States 


trivances gotten up for that purpose, 
but we are unacquainted with their 
details, and almost doubt the perfect | 


utility of them.—Eb.] 


and Canada. Now, will the JoURNAL 


| be so kind as to say I have no seed to 


send this year, but will have enough 
next year to spare in small quantities 


‘to the numerous apiarists of this 





aw rFews? wey” 
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country (for I am now satisfied that 
the BEE JOURNAL isthe right medium 
to advertise through, since my late ex- 
rience). My bees are booming, and 
teep me busy extracting and taking 
off boxes, etc. The prospect at pres- 
ent is that the white clover will last 
for two or three weeks yet. The sea- 
gon is turning out better than we ex- 
pected. H. Bessez, M. D. 
Delaware, O., July 12, 1882. 

































































After-Swarming.—Mr. James Ho- 
bart, of this place, has one colony of 
Italian bees that have sent out 5 
swarms. The first one came out June 
ll, and the last one yesterday, July 
13. Isnot that an uncommon occur- 
ence? Bees are doing finely; white 
clover in great abundance. 

J.C. MARVIN. 

Fairchild, Wis., July 14, 1882. 

































































[After-swarming is not an unusual 
occurence. We have heard of in- 
stances where after-swarms came out 
s0 numerously that the parent colony 
was ruined, there not being young 
bees enough left to properly conduct 
the affairs of the community. As 
many as 10 swarms from 1 have been 
reported. Of course, all were ex- 
ceedingly small.—ED.] 














































Faith in Movable Frame Hives.— 
Since my last letter (June 14), we 
have had a week of steady rain, do- 
ing considerable damage to crops of 
allkinds. On low bottom land our 
bees seemed to be a little on the de- 
cline during the latter part of June, 
as there was so much rain fell that it 
washed all the nectar out of the blos- 
soms. I have been a reader of the 
BEE JOURNAL since last March. I 
couldn’t do without it, but I thought 
the movable frame bee hives were 
humbugs. Being determined to 
satisfy myself in regard to the mat- 
ter, | drafted out and built a movable 
frame hive, somewhat after the pat- 
tern of the Langstroth. I put doors 
and glass in the four sides. so as to 
give me an insight. I gave them 
starters of comb foundation and put 
i a swarm the 21st of June, and in 
4 days — had the hive filled with 
comb, and had brood capped over. I 
how see the convenience of movable 
frames. I expect to use them alto- 
gether next season. My neighbors 
Worry my patience calling to see my 
hew bee hive, and every one admires 
itvery much. I am puzzled over two 
lateswarms. The first one came out 
July 1st, clustered, and was _hived. 
nthe evening they swarmed out and 
Went back into the old hive, leaving a 
small bunch of bees not more than a 
tea cup full in the hive. These re- 
mained six days, when they swarmed 
ut and clustered on a willow tree. I 
*xamined them and the queen bee 
Was with them. I brought her to the 
Ouse and caged her, and the bees 
en went back to the old hive and 
ae in, only to be dragged out and 
: ed. The second swarm came 
— July 2, and wasa small one. I 
lved them with considerable trouble. 






























They remained about 3 hours and 
swarmed out and went back to the 
old hive, staying 4 days and swarmed 
again. There were about twice as 
many as at first. I hived them again, 
and in about one hour and a half 
they swarmed out and went back 
again, staying 2 days, and swarmed 
again (being the third time). There 
were four times as many as at first. I 
had now resolved to try an experi- 
ment. I[ spread down a clean table- 
cloth upon some boards I had pre- 
pared, and placed the hive at one 
edge. After shaking the bees down 
in front of the hive I sprinkled them 
cleverly with water, — my cap- 
tured queen’s wing, and dumped her 
into the middle of the pile, then 
drummed them allinto the hive to- 
gether. After they all went in, I 
agen up the cloth in front of the 
live and wound up the hive com- 
pletely, leaving it remain until dark, 
when I carried it to the stand where 
I wanted it to remain, and took off 
the cloth. They are now working 
—r Will = tell me the 
causes W y did the first colony swarm 
out and the queen remain, and why 
did the second colony swarm and re- 
swarm so often, and then be forced to 
stay ? FRANK B. RIFE. 
Malaby, O. 


{In the first instance mentioned, 
after the bees deserted the queen in 
the hive leaving but a cup full, they 
became discouraged with the pros- 
pect of rearing brood in a hive so 
much larger than they could properly 
warm and fill. Atthe end of six days 
the bees had become strangers to the 
parent colony, and going in with 
empty honey-sacs, were mercilessly 
slaughtered. 

In the second case, the bees led by 
the queen swarmed and re-swarmed 
in each case to get reinforcements. 
They finally remained because the 
queen was clipped and could not go 
with them. There are many anoma- 
lous cases of swarming which are 
almost inexplicable, and require a 
careful study of the circumstances to 
account for it.—ED.] 





Done Nothing.—Bees have 
nothing here. The honey harvest is 
now over. 1 do not know of a box of 
honey being made in the county. The 
weather has been very fair for queen- 
rearing. We have had nog of rain 
the past week, and that has prevented 
queens from mating. 

HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., July 6, 1882. 


done 





But Little Honey from Clover.—Bees 
have not done much thus far this sea- 
son. White clover has been in full 
bloom for about a week; but it has 
given but little honey as yet—too cold 
and wet. Ido not look for a large 
crop of honey in this section the 
present season. C. BUTMAN. 





Plymouth, Me., July 6, 1882. 





Honey at Glucose Prices.—‘t The 
Coming Market,” is the title of an ar- 
title written by James Heddon, which 
appeared in the BEE JOURNAL, page 
874, June 14, 1882, and is a timely 
warning to the honey producers of 
our land. It is an able article, and 
should be read and well considered by 
every one interested in the production 
and sale of pure honey. I, for one, 
most heartily indorse the language 
contained in Mr. Heddon’s article. It 
seems to me that if every bee-keeper 
considered this matter in the same 
light that Mr. Heddon does, pure 
honey would not be sold at glucose 
prices. Last season our comb honey 
sold at wholesale for 20 cts. per lb., 
and our extracted at 15 cts. per Ib., 
the ew of it being consumed in 
the village of Ashtabula. I believe 
the bee-keepers of the Eastern and 
Middle States should use every effort 
to stimulate and improve their home 
market, and then such men as Thur- 
ber & Co. would not have a chance to 
speculate on our honey by mixing it 
with glucose syrup, thus reducing the 
price of honey down to starvation 
prices. Our bees are doing well on 
the white clover. I think, by the way 
the bees work to-day, they have 
struck a new field of labor, Perhaps 
it is the basswood just coming in 
bloom. Our forests in this local- 
ity are lined with this honey-produc- 
ing tree. I am very much pleased 
with the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

V. H. ORMsBy. 

Pierpont, O., July 6, 1882. 





Honey Prospects in Kentucky.— 
Honey prospects are very poor here. 
Acres and acres of white clover in 
bloom, but the weather is not propi- 
tious for the secretion of honey. This 
month has been very cold sofar. I 
received a letter to-day from C. F. 
Muth, of Cincinnati, and he says he 
will not get as much honey as he fed in 
the spring, but, as he also remarks, 
‘*as good Christians we shall console 
ourselves with the hope of better pros- 
pects in the future.” 

W. T. CLARY. 

Clarysville, Ky., July 7, 1882. 





Prospects for Remainder of Season. 
—Bees are doing well here now, and 
the prospects are good for the remain- 
der of the season. White clover bids 
fair to yield well for two weeks yet. 
The great amount of rain that we 
have had will make a great abund- 
ance of bloom from wild flowers. 
Hartsease and smartweed are in many 
cornfields to the annoyance of the 
farmers, but to the benefit of the bee- 
keeper. An unusualamount of buck- 
wheat has been sown about here. 
Bees are working well in boxes, and 
we are busy extracting from a part of 
our apiary, which is run for extracted 
honey. Weare very busy. 

. A. SNELL. 

Milledgeville, Ill., July 10, 1882. 





Supers Full of Honey.—Bees have 
done finely here. Hives and supers 
are chock full of honey. 

A. BENEDICT. 

Bennington, O., July 12, 1882. 
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Statistics Wanted.—Bee-keepers in | 


this State, who wish to forward the 
interests of apiculture, will please 
send me the name and address of the 
Secretary of the local agricultural 
society, as I wish to correspond with 
them in regard to the offering of 
remiums for the best display of 
10ney, implements for the apiary, 
bees, etc. I would also like to have 
all bee-keepers in Massachusetts send 
me a report of the season’s work, 
number of colonies, etc.,as I wish to 
give a more complete report of the 
condition of bee culture in this State 
than has ever been published before, 
at the meeting of the National Society 
in October. Bees are doing very 
eon 4 in this section this season; no 

oney and but few swarms. 

E. A. THomAs, Vice Pres. 
for Mass. of N. A. B. K. Society. 
Colerain, Mass.. July 10, 1882. 


[We hope all bee-keepers in Massa- 
chusetts will promptly respond.—ED.] 





Just Started in the Sections.—My 70 
colonies of bees have just started in 
the sections, but it rains so frequently 
that they do not make much prégress. 
They were nearly famished when red 
raspberries came into bloom, 3 weeks 
ago. No swarms have issued yet, 
and this is the situation of all the bees 
in this section. Still, clover is abun- 
dant and is yielding honey, and bass- 
wood will be ten days or two weeks 


later than usual, and may give us .a! 


good harvest. 
LERoy WHITFORD. 
Stow, N. Y., July 3, 1882. 


Still Continues.—The prospects ofa 
good honey crop still contanue. So 
far I have taken off 7,000 lbs. ex- 
tracted honey. We have occasional 
showers which contribute greatly to 
the improvement of the cotton, corn, 
and other crops. Fruit is very abun- 
dant. O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., July 9, 1882. 





The Prospects Discouraging.—The 
weather has been so windy and stormy 
that bees have had very little chance 
to gather honey. Some colonies have 
not swarmed yet, and none have 
gathered much honey. 

Dr. J. A. MORTON. 

Bethel, Maine, July 13, 1882. 


_ Bees in a Starving Condition.—Bees 
just starving, with the 4th and 5th of 
July the coldest and most rainy days 
I ever knew in thismonth. If queen- 
rearing isn’t up-hill business, call me 
a goose. As far as I hear, bees are 
generally in a _ starving condition 
throughout this State. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., July 7, 1882. 





Bees in South Carolina.—We have 
had an excellent spring for honey, 
until June 15th. Since then bees are 
= but little. Wealso have a 

oom in the bee business in this 
county. We are talking of organiz- 
ing an association. H.S. HARDIN. 

Chester, 8. C., July 10, 1882. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 





20c. per agate line of space, each insertion. 


A line of Agate type will contain about elght 
words; fourteen lines will occupy 1 inch of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 

Special Notices, 50 cents per line. 


DISCOUNTS will be given on advertisements 
published WEEKLY as follows, if the whole is 
paid in advance : 


For A weeks seecesvtonccicsee 10 per cent. discount. 
“43 “ (months)....30 “ “ 
| (6months)....40 “ = 
-_——- ~ (9months)....560 “ ™ 
“53 “ CB PRED ncccoed 60 “ 

Discount, for 1 year, in the MONTHLY alone, 


25 per cent., 6 months, 10 per cent., 3 months, 
& per cent. 

Discount, for 1 year,in the SEMI-MONTHLY 
alone, 40 per cent., 6 months, 20 per cent., 3 
months, 10 per cent. 

Advertisements withdrawn before the expiration 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for 
the time the advertisement is inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street., Chicago, Ill. 





Special Aotices. 


tt The BEE JOURNAL is mailed at 
the Chicago Postoffice every Tuesday, 
and any irregularity in its arrival is 
due to the postal employes, or some 
cause beyond our control. 


#2 @ 2. o___—_—___ 


@ We will send Cook’s Manual 
in cloth, or an Apiary Register for 100 
colonies, and Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, for $3.00; or with King’s 
Text-Book, in cloth, for $2.75; or with 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, $2.50. 
> Oe. 

> Always forward us money either 
by postal order, registered letter, or 
by draft on-Chicago or New York. 
Drafts on other cities, or local checks, 
are not taken by the banks in this city 
except at adiscount of 25 cents, to pay 
expense of collecting them. 





- — > + <P +o _ 
Premiums.—Those who get up clubs 
for the Weekly BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be entitled to the following 
premiums. Their own subscription 
may count in the club: 
For a Club of 2,—a copy of “ Bees and Honey.” 


™ “ _8,—an Emerson Binder for 1882. 


4,—Apiary Register for 50 Colonies, 
or Cook’s (Bee) Manual, paper. 


5,— 3 ” cloth. 

6,—Weekly Bee Journal for 1 year, 
or Apiary Register for 200 Col’s, 

Or they may deduct 10 per cent in cash 


for their labor in getting up the club. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a, m., July 17, 1882, ; 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 

Quotations of Cash Buyers. 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY-—I am paying 7c. for dark and 9c. for 
light extracted. 
BEESWAX—Choice lots are worth 25c. here; 
bright yellow, 24c.; dark to good. 17@22c. 
AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Mudison St, 


CINCINNATIL. 


HONEY—tThe market for honey is quiet. Ex- 
tracted brings 7@i0c. on arrival. No comb honey 
on the market worth mentioning, prices nominal. 

BEESWAX—Scarce, and brings 20@25c. on arri- 
val. C. F. MUTH. 


Quotations of Commission Merchants, 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY—The demand for comb honey is light, 
prices being made to meet views of purchaser. 
BEESW AX -Scarce, and in demand at 23@25c. 
R. A. BURNETT, 165 South Water St. 


NEW YORK, 


HONEY—White clover, fancy, 1 Ib. bxs., 15@16c.; 
white clover, good to choice, 1 and 2 Ib. bxs., 13@ 
14c; buckwheat, 2 Ib. bxs., per Ib., 11@i2c. Ex- 
tracted and strained, white. 9@10c; dark 7@8c. 
BEESWAX—The market continues rather quiet, 
but the supply is light and prices firmly sustained. 
Western, pure, 25@26c.; Southern pure, 26@27c. 
D. W. QUINBY, 105 Park Place 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—the first new honey arrived this week, 
and 1 Ib. sectionssol«d at25c. per lb. No extracted 
received as yet. BEESWAX—25@28c. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONE Y—Not much arriving, and most of that is 
held above buyers’ views. Some very white comb 
is offering at 16c. Buyers refuse to name more 
than 8c. for extracted of the choicest quality, but 
there are some lots of excellent body, color and 
flavor, which are limited at 9c. 

We quote white comb, 15@29¢.; dark to good, 8@ 
12c. xtracted, choice to extra white, 734@8e¢.; 
dark and candied, 6@64%c. BEESWAX—23@25¢. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONE Y—Trade quiet. We quote at 20@22c., ac- 
cording to quality. 
BEESW AX—Prime quality, 25c. . 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY~—First receipts of new Texas (comb) 
offered to-day. Selling at 21@22c. per Ib. 
BEESW AX—Prime in demand at 22@23¢c. 
R. C. GREER & Co., 117 N. Main Street. 





‘Bad luck,” when applied to 
bee-keeping usually should be stated 
as ‘‘ bad management.” 

Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 





RES SA eae 

Advertisements intended for the BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

ee ee ee 

«= Our new location, No. 925 West 
Madison St., is only a few doors from 
the new branch postoffice. We have 


a telephone and any one in the city 
wishing to talk to us through it will 
please call for No. 7087—that being 
our telephone number. 





— 
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Honey as Food and Medicine. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged, 
the new pages being devoted to new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 

We have put the price of them low 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 6 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; 
per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 
or more, we print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘Presented by,” ete., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 

—_———_*e- 86 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey. 
Anew pamphlet of 32 pages. Atthe 
last meeting of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, we were ap- 
pointed on a committee to prepare in- 
structions on the Exhibition of Bees 
and Honey at Fairs; thisis also added 
tothe above. Price, 10 cents. 

—> +. <a ++ oe 

&> Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 








- +> 2 +-— 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





& Binders cannot be sent to Can- 
ada by mail—the International law 
will not permit anything but samples 
of merchandise weighing less than 8 oz. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity. —We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 
any address for 10 cents. 

nscale 

& Those who may wish to change 
from other editions to the Weekly,can 
do so by paying the difference. 

ee oe 

& When changing a postofiice ad- 
dress. mention the old as well as the 
new address. 











ee oe 

A Sample Copy of the Weekly Ber 
JOURNAL will be sent free to any per- 
Son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 


The Apiary Register. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give’room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones to pro- 
cure at the start. 





eve 
Binders for 1882.—We have hada 
lot of Emerson binders made espe- 
cially for the BEE JOURNAL for 1882. 
They are lettered in gold on the back, 
and make a nice and convenient way 
to preserve the JOURNAL as fast as 
received. They will be sent post paid 
by mail for 75 cents. 
—— 2 o-De — 
«> Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 
a | 
«= Do not let your numbers of the 
BEE JOURNAL for 1881 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
cure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference 


_ _—~> 2+ <m -+ oe 








Three years ago St. Julian, the great 
California trotter, was unknown ; the 
same may be said of Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure. Ne ow both have a world-wide 
reputation. Why? Because they 
both have merit. One is a great trot- 
ter, the other is the most successful 
remedy ever discovered to be used on 
man or beast. 26w4t 






GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. 


1-frame Nucleus, with Test- 





after July 1 


Address, by Registered Lette 
or Postoffice Order, 


DR. |. P. WILSON, 


lwtf Burlington, lowa. 


EVERY FARMER AND MILLER 


HOULD have FISHER’S GRAIN TABLES, 192 
ages, pocket form; full of useful tables for 
casting up grain, produce, hay; cost of pork, inter- 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner. 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. Ask your bookseller 
for it. Sent post-paid for 40 cents. Agents can 

make money selling this book. G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


t@” Also for sale at the BEE JoURNAL Office. gg 


2w6m. 
NEW IDEAS. 


Foundation ready for business, sheets bound 
with a light wooden rim, sample 6c; Bee’s Tongue 
Register, sent by mail for $2.25; Italian Queens 
improved by a new process; Italian or Black Bees 
for sale In a hive adapted to ™igratory bee-keep- 
ing—can be securely closed for moving in one min- 
ute. For particulars address, 
9smly JOHN H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. 
To send a postal card for our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Supplies before purchasing elsewhere. 
It contains illustrations and descriptions of every- 
thing new and valuable needed in an aplary. at the 
lowest prices. Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land 
Queens and Bees. 

SAYLES, 


J.C. & H. P. 
: ____ Hartford, Wis. 














4sm15t_ 


Y 16-PAGE PRICE LIST of Italian, 
Cyprian and Holy Land Bees, Queens, Nucle- 
us Colonies and Apiarian Supplies, will be sent to 
all who willsend me their nameand address ona 


postal card, -H.B WN, 
Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 


l4smtf 
UREITALIAN QUEENS—Bred from se- 
lected tested Queens ; also, Chaff and Simplic- 
ity Bee Hives, all kinds of Sections, Wide Lang- 
stroth frames, and all kinds of Apiarian puprries. 
ae 
21s 





Send for Price List. A. B. MILLER » Wa- 
karusa, Elkhart County, Ind. m4t 





Bingham’s Smoker Corner. 


(@ I have tried several kinds of Smokers, and 
none give such satisfaction as Bingham’s; ’tis 
worth more to me than all the rest combined. 

Morning Sun, Iowa. J. E. KEARNS. 








Advertisements. 





THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is the oldest Bee 
Paper in America, and has a large circulation in 
| every State, Territory and Province, among farm- 





and is, therefore, the best advertising medium. 


AT LULING, TEXAS. 


I breed PURF ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
for sale; manufacture Hives of any style and 
Comb Foundation. Dealer in Novice Honey Ex- 
tractors, Bingham Smokers, and everything used 





by modern bee-keepers. Write for prices. Bees- 
wax wanted. 
14w39t J. 8S. TADLOCK. 





FLAT - BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet to 
py the pound. Circular and samples free. 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 








W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a specialty of rearing fine Italian Queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the 
cells built in full colonies. No black bees in the 
vicinity. Single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75c. eaeh. Tested queens, $2.00 
each. Safe arrival by mail guaranteed. Send 


| money by draft, registered letter, or by money or- 


| @rs, mechanics, professional and business men, | 


der drawn on Flint, Mich. 26smtf 


1882-Southern Headquarters, -1882 


For Early Italian and Cyprian Queens ; 
Imported and Home-bred ; Nuclei and Full Colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees 
cannot be excelled. I make a specialty of manu- 
facturing the Dunham Foundation. Try it. If 
you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Catalogue, giving directions for introduc- 
ing queens, and remarks on the New Races of 


Bees. Address 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN, 
5smtf Augusta, Ga. 
NE-PIECE SECTIONS a specialty. Pound 
size, $4.50 per 1,000. L. Hives 50c. Also, Ital- 
ian bees tor $8 per colony. Circular free. 
8sml2tp BYRON WALKER & CO., Capac, Mich. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


Golden Italians & Original Albinos, 
BEES AND QUEENS. 
Send forCircular. J.M.C. TAYLOR, 








10smtf Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 
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Old Headquarters fer Queens. 


We will be prepared on and after July 10th, to 
ship Queens by return mail. We have the best 
strain of Italians in the country. Our Cyprians, 
Holy Land and Hungarians cannot be excelled. 
No 75 cent or dollar queens for sale. Warranted 

ueens $1.50, Tested $2.00, very choice Selected 

ueens $1.75 each. We also have dark and extra 
light-colored Italians. AJ] Queens warranted pure 
and sent by mail. Send your address on a postal 
for my 2ist annual circular and price list. 

238w3t HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


HONEY 


For the past few years I have made this excel- 
lent food my leading article. Having the best es- 
tablished reputation in this city as a dealer in 
PURE HONEY direct from the Apiaries, enables 
me t» obtain the highest market prices. Your con- 
aes and correspondence respectfully solic- 

ted. 
R. A. BURNETT, Commission Merchant, 


Successor to Conner, Burnett & Co., 
28wi3t 161 So. Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


100 Colonies 


FOR SALE. ALSO, 


TESTED AND DOLLAR QUEENS 











BEES BY THE POUND. 


Send address for prices. 
lw35t JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


The Horse 


Rev. A. SALISBURY 


Camargo, Douglas county, Ll. 
20 Years Experience in Queen Rearing, 


Our Motto is: 


EXCELSIOR 


HONEY EXTRACTORS. 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
\\ for Extractors carrying 3 and 4 
Langstroth frames, I have con- 
cluded to adopt these two new 
sizes. The 3 frame basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2 frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneath the basket for 75 or 80 
ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 
Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, all the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, 13x13 inches 
For 2 Langstroth “* 10x18 - 
For 3 - 10x18 
‘or aa 10x18 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 
For3 ‘“ ” 1244x20 
For 4 13x20 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, Chicago, lll. 


“ 
ry o 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ Ty 





GSS ENGRAVINGS. 


BY 8B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 


| and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 


| table giving all the principal drugs used for the | 
ose, effects and antidote | 


—** Low Prices, Quick Returns ; Cus- | 


tomers Never Defrauded.” 
Italian Queens.....$1; Tested 2 
Cyprian Queens... Teste 
Palestine Queens.. 
Extra Queens, for swarming sea- 
son, ready, if weare timely notified. 
One-frame Nucleus, either Italian, 
Cyprian or Palestine, $4; Colony of bees, either 
Italian, Cyprian or Palestine, 8 frames,$8. Comb 
foundation on Dunham machine, 25 Ibs. or over, 


-82 
$2 


35c. per lb. ; on Root machine, thin, for boxes, 40c, | 


BIND YOUR JOURNALS 


perlb. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


2 ec. paid for bright wax. Money Orders en 
Tuscola, Ill. lwly. 





horse, with the ordinary dc i 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 


| the age of the horse; a valuable collection of re- 


VANDERVORT FOUNDATION. 


110 SQ. FEET, or 11 lbs. $6; more at same 
rate ; less, 60 cts. per lb., delivered at Ex- 
press, Albany,N. Y. H. W. GARRE . 
27w4t Coeyman’s Hollow, N. Y. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 

25 cents per qnere inch—no single cut sold for less 

than 50c. HOMAS G. NEWM i. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Iti. 


FREE! FREE! 











Send for our 28-page Illustrated Catalogue of | 


Bees, Queens and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies before 
purchasing elsewhere. Choice bees, good goods, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 
llw6ém E. A. THOMAS & CO., Coleraine, Mass. 
UNHAM COMB FOUNDATION—40c. 
per pound ; extra thin and bright, 10 sq. ft. to 
the ib. 48c. Send for samples. Wax worked 10c. 
per lb. F.W. HOLMES, Coopersville, Mich. 13wiy 
THIS PAPER wats. iene 
at Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau (10 Spruce 
St.), where advertising contracts may be made for 
itinNEW YORK. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


The latest improvement in Foundation. Ourthin 
and common Foundation is not surpassed. e 
only invention to make Foundation in the wired 
frame. All Presses warranted to give satisfaction. 
Send for Catalogue and Samples. 

lwly D.8S.GIVEN & C., Hoopeston, lll. 





cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by | 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





AND KEEP THEM 


NEAT AND CLEAN. 


—<—_—__aeee , 


The Emerson Binder 
IS THE NEATEST AND CHEAPEST. 
Any one can use them. Directionsin each Binder. 

For Bee Journal of 1880 
For Bee Journal of 1881. oe 
For Bee Journal of 1882............+06- W5e. 


Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


BEESWAX. 


I wish to bu 
Iam paying 
on arrival. 





a quantity of good yellow Beeswax. 
4c. per pound, delivered here, Cash 
Shipments solicted. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the shipper 
should always be on each package. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 


QUEENS--QUEENS 


Circulars free. Address, 








l5w6ém JOS. M. BROOKS, Columbus, Ind. 








A NEW BEE BOOK! 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 


It contains 160 protuany 
n 


illustrated pages, is 
“fully up with the times” 


all the various im- 
provements and inventions in this rapidly devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplariet with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of the honey bee, and ut the same time pro- 
duce the most honey in its best and most attract- 
ive condition. Chief among the new chapters are 
“Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” “ Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs,” “ Marketing Honey,” 
ete. Price, bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


925 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Appreciative Notices. 


Carefully prepared 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H 


A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Saiem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information, in a cheap 
form.— Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successfu!.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 

Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.— News, Keithsburg, Lil. 


A valuable work forall who are interested inthe 
care and management of bees.— Democrat, Alle- 
gan, Mich. 

‘The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


The engravings are fine. It is gotten up inthe 
very best style, and is cheap at the price.— Farmer, 
Cleveland, O. 


It comprises all that is necessary for successful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
~-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping & 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. ‘he engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O 

Embraces every subject of inierest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentine!l, Rome, N 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
a complete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of al] that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicagzo 
Herald. 


Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and healtb- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it for the marketin the most attractive shape— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes al] the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


A Liberal Discount to Dealers 
the Dozener Hundred. 


for beginners.—Farmers 
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FOUNDATION 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
! Dealers in bee-supplies will do well to send for 
our wholesale prices of Foundation. We now 
have the most extensive manufactory of founda- 


tion in the count We send to all parts of the 
United States. e make 


ALL STANDARD STYLES, 


and our wax is nowhere to be equalled for cleanli- 
ness, purity and beauty. Extra thin and brightfor 
sections. All shapes and sizes. 


Samples free on request. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


lwly Hamilton, Hancock Co. Ill. 
We now quote an 


Advance of & Gents per pound 


on the PRICES PRINTED IN OUR CIRCULARS, 
wholesale or retail. 15wtf 


INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING 


THE CLIMATE, 


Mines, Manufactories and Commerce 


OF 


: COLORADO, 


will be promptly and truthfully answered by pri- 
vate letter, upon sending One Dollar to the 








Woman’s Industrial Association, 


liw6mp 291 Sixteenth St., DENVER, COL. 


Advance in Foundation, 


The manufacturers of Comb Foundation have 
advanced the price 5 cents per pound, owing tothe 
increased cost of Beeswax. 

Until further notice, the price of all the styles 
and kinds of Foundation, except the VanDeusen 
(fiat bottom), will be 


n Advanced 5 Cents per pound, 
from the advertised price in my Catalogue. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 











4 " 923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL 

a aro mr “Tar 

. | Excelsior Dunham and Vandervort 
ly 

: FOUNDATION. 

y, Owing to the large advance in the price of wax, I 
at now quote prices thus : Dunham, 10 to 50 Ibs., 42c., 
1g over 50 ibs.,41c., less than 10 Ibs., 44c.; Vander- 


vort, 10 sq. feet to the Ib., 1 to 10 Ibs., 57¢., 10 to 50 
-»54c, No discounts. Circular free. 


J. V. CALDWELL, 


Cambridge, Henry Co., I. 


1882, - ITALIAN QUEENS. - 1882. 


Iam _ now booking orders for my 
GOLDEN ITALIANS, reared from 
the best stockinthecountry. War- 
ranted Queens, $1 ; Tested Queens, 
early in the season, $2.50; after 
July, $2; 2 frame Nucleus, with 


e Y 






3wiy 







































wi 
Quinby Smoker for $1.50. Address all orders to 
._ 3. DIEHL, 
itoney Order Office)—Butler, Dekalb Co., Ind. 


THE CONQUEROR. 


naarge Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
ave them, and springs that do notrust ano break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 

he Conqueror hasall improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
Postpaid for $2. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 













‘The Bee-Keeper’s Guides 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY, 
By A. J. COOK, 


, ie Of Lansing, Professor of Entomology in the 


E bee sO 
VES. SECTIONS. FEEDERS & 


en = yf SSH 
IAN BEES & QUEENS 


State Agricultural College of Michigan. 


—:0:— 
8320 Pages; 133 Fine Illustratiens. 
-— 30° 

This isa new edition of Prof. Cook’s Manual of 
the Apiary, enlarged and elegantly illustrated. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies was exhausted in 
about 18 months —a sale unprecedented in the 

' annals of bee-culture. ‘'his new work has been 
produced with great care, patient study and per- 

| sistent research. It comprises a full delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of the honey bee, 
illustrated with many costly wood engravings — 
the products of the Honey Bee ; the races of bees; 
full desccriptions of honey-producing plants,trees, 
shrubs, etc.,splendidly illustrated—and last,though 
not least, detailed instructions for the vurious 
manipulations necessary in the apiary. 

This work is a masterly production, and one that 
no bee-keeper, however limited his means, can 
afford to dowithout. Itis fully “up with the times” 

| on every conceivable subject that can interest the 





_ 

LOOK HERE! 
If you want cheap bees and hives to suit, zood 

Cyprian, Albino or Italian Queens, Comb Founda- 


tion, all kinds, Section Boxes, and everything a 
live apiarist needs, send for prices. 


Full Colonies and Nuclei a Specialty 


with good young Queens. Give me a call, friends, 
and I will try and please you. (Box 819) 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Rose Hill Apiary, 





Read the following opinions of the Book; 


Swiy Belleville, St. Clair County, Tl. 
nin hn apiarist. It is not only instructive, but intensely 
. interesting and thoroughly practical. 
Pure ItalianBees — 
my" 


‘at reasonable prices. 


eee 


All agree that it is the work of a master and of 
real value.—L’Apiculture, Paris. 


FULL COLONIES IN LANGSTROTH HIVES, | think Cook’s Manual is the best of our Ameri- 
Q UEENS A ND N UCLEIL. can works.— LEWIS TT. COLBY. 


It appears to have cut the ground from under 
Satisfaction guaranteed in every sale. 


future book-makers.— British Bee Jeurnal. 
22wst JOHN F. DIPMAN, Fremont, Ohio. | 


Prof. Cook's valuable Manual has been my con- 
| Stant guide in my operations and successful man- 
| agement of the apiary.—J. P. WEST. 


Florida Land--640 Acres :i'siissgugeris stants tox 


Prof. Cook's New Manual of the Apiary than from 
g@ CHEAP FOR CASH. 2% 


any other book.—E. H. WYNKOOP. 
This book is just what everyone interested in 
DESCRIPTION, —Sec. 4, township 7, south range 7 | 
west, Franklin county, Florida, situated about 50 | 


| bees ought to have, and which, no one who obtains 
it, will ever regret having purcnased.— Mich. Far. 

miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles west of the 

city of Tallahasse, the capital of the State, and 


To all who wish to engage ‘n bee-culture, a 
manual isa + we Prof. Cook's Manual is ap 
e 
about 25 miles northeast of the city of Apalachi- 
cola, a seaport on the Gulf of Mexico, and within 


exhaustive work.—Herald, Monticello, Lil. 
With Cook’s Manual I am more than pleased. It 
2 sections (5 and 6) of the Apalachicola river ; the 
soil is a rich, sandy loum, covered with timber 


is fuily up with the times in every particular. The 
richest rewafu awaits its author.—A. BE. WENZEL. 
It was conveyed on Dec. 31st, 1875, byCol. Alexan- 
der McDonald, who owned 6 sections, including 


My success has been so ret as to almost aston- 
is 
the above, to J. M. Murphy, for $3,200, and on Sept. | 


ish myself, und much of due to the clear, dis- 
5th, 1877, by him converes to the undersigned for 





interested information contained in Cook’s Man- 
ual.—_WM. VAN ANTWERP, M. D 

$3,000. . ‘The title is perfect, and it is unincumbered, | , It is the latest book on the bee, and treats of both 

as shown by an abstract from the Kecords of the am rT —_ = Ke ee ements. It di of 

county, duly attested by the County Clerk; the | Vue e-raisers.— Ky. Live Stock Record. 

taxes are all paid and the receipts are in my pos- 

session. 


It is a credit to the author as well the publisher. 
I will sell the above at a bargain for cash, or 


| Lhave never yet met witha work, either French 
trade for asmall farm, or other desirable property. 


or foreign, which I like so much.—L’ABBE DU 
| BOIS, editor of the Bul.etin D’ Api r, 
An offer for it is respectfully solicited. Address, | 
OMAS G. NEWMAN, 


It not only gives the natural history of these in- 
TH 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


| dustrious insects, t also a thorough, practical, 
BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


| and clearly expressed series of directions for their 
management; also a botanical description of honey 
| producing plants, and an extended account of the 
| enemies of bees.—Democrat, Pulaski, N. Y. 
I can sell the above Smokers at | 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- | 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 


We have sed with great pleasure this rade 

mecum of the bee-keeper. It is replete with the 
best information on everything belonging to api- 
culture. Toul taking an interest in this subject, 

including the CONQUEROR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 





we say, Obtain this valuable work, read it carefully 
and practice as advised.—Agriculturist, Quebec. 


This book is pronounced by the press and leadi 
bee-men to be the most complete and practica 
| treatise on bee-culturein Europe or America; a 
| scientific work on modern bee management that 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, | every ¢ erienced bee- wan wilt welcome. and i \s 
on AG | essen’ oevery amateur in e-culture, 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. | hang omely printed, neatly bound. and isa credit 





| tothe West.— Western A ul.urist. 

This work is undoubtedly the most complete 
manual for the instruction of yy whieh 
has ever been published. It gives a full explana- 
tion regarding the care and management of the 
yo There is no subject relating to the culture 
of bees left untouched, and in the compilation of 
the work Prof. has had the advantage of al} 
the previous knowlede of apiarists, which he uses 
admirably to mote and make popular this most 
interesting of alloccupations.—American Inventor. 

—toj— 

PRicE—Bound in cloth, 1.25 ; in paper cover, 

$1.00 .by mail prepaid. Published by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


PRIZE QUEENS FOR (i882. 


From the Evergreen Apiary. 


REV. E. L. BRIGGS, of Wilton Junction 
Iowa, will furnish Italian Queens from eith « rot | 
his Prize Mothers, as early inthe coming season as 
they can be bred, at the following rates: Tested 
Queens, $3 ; Warranted Queens, $2 ; Queens with- 
out guarantee, $1 ; ‘'wo comb Nucleus, with Test- 
ed Queen, $4. Orders filled in rotation, as received, 
if accompanied with the cash. 3w26t 





BY Es QUEENS — Warranted Ital- 
ians, $1.25 each; Warranted Cyprians, $1.50 
each; Unwarranted Queens, $1.00 each. Try one 
and you will want more. 








I3wtf Abronia, Mich. 









, 


Address, 
27wito REV. J. E. KEARNS, Morning Sun, Iowa. West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 
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“RED TAPE!” 
Who will be the 
first to copy? 


25,000 IN USE. 


if 7S buy the Origi- 
nal Patent Bingham 
Bee Smoker, you will 
aid the inventor of 
improved bee smok- 
ers—get the best, that 
never go out—always ¢ 
please—never is com- 
plained of—thestand- 
ard of excellence the 
world over — better 
and handsomer this 
season than ever be- 
fore. Price per mail, 
postpaid, from 65 cts. 
to $2. Our patents 
cover all the smokers 
that will burn sound 
stove-wood, or do not 
go out. If you buy 
our a ae hon- 
ey knives first, you a) 
will have to buy no Fatented, 1878, 


others. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


PRICES: 
Handed to By Mail, 
Customer. Postpaid. 
Wide shield Conqueror, 3 inch ....$1 2 oO 
Large Bingham Smoker (wide 
shield), 24 inch 1 50 1 
Bxtra Bingham Smoker 
shield), 2 inch 1 25 1 50 
Plain Bingham Smoker, 2 inch.... 1 1 25 
Little Wonder Bingham Smoker, 


75 


75 


13 ine 5 65 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey 

Knife, 2 inch 1 00 115 

Le sell again, apply for dozen or half-dozen 
rates. 

Send, for free description and testimonials, to 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 

Abronia, Mich. 


Scribner's Lumber and Log Book, 


TEARLY A MILLION SOLD. Most complete 
book of its kind ever published. Gives meas- 
urement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout 
United States and Canada. Ask your booksellers 
for it. Sent for 35 cents post-paid. 


G.W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N.Y. 


S32 Also for sale at the BEE JOURNAL Office. 2% 
2w6m. 


PURE HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


I make a specialty of rearing pure Holy Land 
ueens,and have now more than 100 colonies in 
their purity. All Queens bred from D. A. Jones’ 
imported Queens. Dollar Queens, before June 20, 
1.25 each ; after that date, single Queen, $1.00 ; 6 
or $5.00; 12 or more, 75 cents each; Warranted 
Queens, 25 cents more each. Tested Queens, $2.50 
each ; Italian Queens, same price. 


I. R. GOOD, 


Nappanee, Elkhart Couty, Ind. 


liwtf 








$7117 
Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc., 
Apply to Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 


2" Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
lwly 


Bees and Queens 


FULL COLONIES of ITALIAN BEES, | 
From my Apiaries. 
QUEENS and NUCLEI IN SEASON. 


(@ Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular on appli- | 


cation. J. H. ROBERTSON, | 
50wtf Pewamo, lonia Co., Mich. | 





A YEAR and expenses toagents, 
outfit free,addressP O Vickery 
Augusta, Maine. 36wly 














HALBERT E, PAINE, Story B. LADD. 
late Com’r of Patents. | 


PAINE & LADD, 


Solicitors of Patents and Atty’s in Patent Cases, | 
29w13t WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


| AND OBSERVATION, 
| & JENNEY,7 Dey Street, New York, enclosing $1, 


$850 Square Grand Piano for only $245. 
Poa Sttke abe come 


3 strings, 7 1-3 Octaves, full patent cantante 
agrafles, our new patent overstrung scale, beauti- 
ful carved legs and lyre, heavy serpentine and 
large fancy moulding, full iron frame, French 
Grand Action, Grand Hammers, in fact, every im- 
provement which can in _ way tend tothe per- 
fection of the instrument, has been added. 

Our price for this instrument, boxed 
and delivered on board cars at New York, 
with fine Piano Cover, Stool S24 4 

et ) a. 


and Book, only 

Redyced from our late wholesale factury price, 
%295, for 60 day only, to have this beautiful 
Piano introduced. This is now, by far,the great- 
est bargain ever offered the musical! public. Un- 
precedented success! Tremendous demand for 
this style! Order at once. 

This Piano will be sent on 15 days’ test trial. 
Please send referenceif you do not send money 
with order. Cash sent with order will be refunded 
and freight charges paid by us both ways if Piano is 
not just as represented. Several other special bar- 
gains: Planos, $160 up. Over 15,000 in use, 
and not one dissatisfied purchaser. Handsome 
Lliustrated Catalogue mailed free, giving the high- 
est testimonials ever awarded any manufacturer. 
Every Piano fully warranted for 5 years. 

'T MUSIC 4 price. Catalogue of 3,000 
choice pieces sent for 3c. tame. 
MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO,, 
2ismly Box 2958, New York. 


EARS ror THE MILLION ! 


Foo Choo’s Balsam of Shark’s Oil 


Positively Restores the Hearing, and is the 
Only Absolute Cure for Deafness Known. 


This Oilis abstracted from a peculiar species of 
small White Shark, caughtinthe Yellow Sea, 
known as Carcharodon Rondeletii. Every Chinese 
fisherman knows it. Its virtues as u restorative of 
hearing were discovered by a Buddhist Priest about 
the year 1410. Its cures were so numerous and 
many soseemingly miraculous, thatthe rem- 
edy was Officially proclaimed over the entire Em- 
pire. Itsuse became so universal that for over 
300 years no Deafness has existed among 
the Chinese people. Sent, charges prepaid, to 
any address at $1.00 per bottle. 


HEAR WHAT THE DEAF SAY! 


It has performed a miracle in my case. 

Ihave no unearthly noises in my head, and hear 
much better. 

I have been greatly benetited. 

My deafness helped a great deal—think another 
bottie will cure me. 





“Its virtues are UNQUESTIONABLE and its CURA- 
TIVE CHARACTER ABSOLUTE, AS THE WRITERCAN 
PERSONALLY TESTIFY, BOTH FROM EXPERIENCE 
Write at once to HAYLOCK 


and you will receive by return a remedy that will 
enable you to hear like anybody else,and whose 
curative effects will be permanent. You willnever 
regret doing so.”—EDITOR OF MERCANTILE RE- 
VIEW, 

{2 To avoid lossin the mails, please send money 
by REGISTEKED LETTER. 


Only Imported by HAYLOCK & JENNEY, 
(Late HAYLOCK & CO.) 


Sole Agents for America. J Dey St., New York. 
20wly 





Books for Bee-Keepers, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 

925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary. — Entirely re-written, elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not culy Seeraeiive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book is a ——_ production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means, can afford 

todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover, $1, 


Quinby’s New Bec-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
The author treats the subject of bee-keeping so 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—#1.50. 


Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A. 1. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee 
- This is a standard scientific work. Price, $2. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75e. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Third Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,” including all the various improvements 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are: “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” ‘‘ Management 
of Bees and Honey at Fuirs,” “Marketing Honey,” 
etc. It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- 
trated. Price, bound in cloth, 7Sc.3 in paper 
covers, 50c., postpaid. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman, in 
the GERMAN language. Price, in paper covers, 
40 cents, or $3 per dozen, postpaid. 


Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and turnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15c. 


Honey, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This —— discourses upon the 
Ancient History of Bees and ny gE the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered by thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition, 6e.; per dozen, 5O0c. 


Wintering Bees. — This contains the Prize 
Essays on this subject, read before the Centennial 
Bee-Keepers’ Association. Price, 1Oc. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc., by T. G. 
Newman. Price, 10c. 

The Hive I Use— Being a description of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, 5c. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphlet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their ; This 
contains many useful hints.—Price 15c. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by Thomas G. 
Newman—Giving advanced views on this impor- 
tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
and when and how: 26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees, Price, 1O0c. 


Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. ‘This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered us food. 200 pages 5@c- 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick hoses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. 
has recipes, atable of doses, and much valuable 
horse information. Paper, 25c. 


Chicken Cholera, by A.J. Hill —A treatise on 
its cause, Symptoms and cure. Price, 25c. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Forms, etc., of vast 
utility to every Mechanic, Farmer and Busines 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civi 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Black- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers. 
Piumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, , 

The work contains 1,016 pages, is a veritas 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth 
weight in 7 to any Mechanic, Business Man, OF 
Farmer. ice, postage paid, $2.50. 





